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The TRAVELERS. 


| | | | of Hartford, Conn. 








0 dest Life, a5 
ana BOS. and Accident! 


iil —,,. Insurance. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners 
o. Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected 
by policies in The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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ASSETS, - - = «= = $27,760,511.56! 
Liabilities,- - = : 23,739,827.61' 


EXCESS (3% basis), = 4,020,083. 954 


Life Insurance in force, = = - $100,334.54. 00 
Returned to Policy holders, = 39,734,920.89 





J. G. BAT'TERSON, President. 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President, H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E, V. PRESTON, Supt 
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‘Miierican Gardening 





Masons Hamlin 





Yhurch, oO Bokeet 
i. Paid ay IN So ctigme- 


oylston Bt, Seaton, Mass. 











10 Sample Copi+s, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 138 Liberty st., New York. 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


he ver ane jd ger the newly invented patent Grand Pianos = 
right Form. Also for sale for cash or on PO tee a larg 





Iso second. 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East (4th cae. 
.NEW YORK. 


EDUCATION 


GERLACH ACADEMY, 


BRIELLE, N. J. 














MILITARY 
po aa 


ae Architectural, Free hand and Industrial’ Drawing, 


Located in one of the ac spots on the 
Jersey shore—truly an 
schcol. Includes practical instruction in Geo- 





also pre for American and European Universities. 
il ca re 2 for your boy while i visit Paris. 


Director” for Dlustrated Catalogue 


ideal spot fora boys’ 








THE New BINOCULAR. 


(THE TRIEDER) 


This new form of field glass is as small as am ordinary 
OPERA GLASS, but has more power and field than 
the largest FIELD GLASS, 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


THe New Queen AcHromatic TRIPLET 
$5.00 EACH. 
CLEAR, POWERFUL, AND ALTOGETHER THE BEST 
POCKET MAGNIFIER MADE, 


Compsund Microscopes. Meteorological Instruments. 


All appliances for Nature Study. Write for Circulars. 
QUBEN & CO., Inc., 
Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 

New York, 59 Fifth Ave. 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00, 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over. six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra 








Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to coll 
and a Advises nts a! 

O. PRATT, 


, schools, 
it schools. 
Manager 
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McLean Seminary for Girls. 


Cetage Eroperstory. Ragin and Special 


_ i a z McLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 


RHINELAND SCHOOL for Girts. 


Special prep4ration for Vosaay yen 
Advanced Cou a In a Music 7 
For circulars ad 


CHARLES E. FISH; Principal, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For partic- 





The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston, 


258 Washington St. Reco 
Teachers, Tators and Private Schools. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 





number of 
Residence. 


HURSTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
~  peppee T Shady Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. imited 
oung ladies FW in_the eal— 
1ss ALICE M. THURSTON, Prin. estib 


—————— 
London & North Western Ry. 


Popular Tourist Line of ‘‘ Olde England.” 
Live 





Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course leading to. degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 66th, 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bldg., Chicago, II). 


MAISON FRANCAISE 


of Vermont Academy. Established in 1888. 
Spring term opens Ap april lith, For circulars 
oidress Rev. 

Roux, Sa Saxtons ieiver neat Bellows Falis, Vt, 
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Sted 28 miles Non 
influen 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


ma Sept. 19, 1900.. Endowed, 
ratory with advanced courses 
gh-schoo) graduates and others not 
wishing full college Net Bg and a 
phoney “gg, a toon 

fully 2 hy ‘neath uly, sita- 
Boston. 


For ciroular and views address the Presi- 
ired ferences furnish: Corre: a- 
x, M.A., or Mrs. L.C_ | dent. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., ence solicited. Miss KE. Di&WSON. $ Van 


ers from America. Chester, L 
Stratford on-Avon, Ox'ord, Camb’ 
er aero Lakes, Wales, Sco’ ofland, Iretand,p ‘ 
don, Full hold) checker New York to.Lon- 
nN bpm pe Folders, Guides, etc 

G. Wand, Gen’! Agt., 852 Broadway, Y. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS: 


For Out-of-Town Families 


an ex erlenced urchasing agent, Term 
26 cents . r order He as a articles as ae 





Christian i1ome 





Norton. Mass. | Nest Place, New York City. 
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Hundreds of th 
Spin. Deo ts ? 


or Colds, Keehn sid and Gi 





Cresolene ‘used “Malignant Diphtheria in my house; 


Cresolene case recovered in two weeks; no — 
were riptive booklet with testimonials 
Sold by all 








VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 
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Save a Hair Cut. | 
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How often _your neck becomes 
“woolly” and looks untidy long_be- 
fore your hair needs cutting. With 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
the time. Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 
Buy | Coates “ Basy-Run- 
ning” Jrom your dealer 
or send for illustrated 
circular and prices... . 
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USE our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free, Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
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NATIONAL SALT COMPANY, | 
26 Broadway, New York, Y. 

A , 1900. | 


The Board of Directors of National ~~ Co Fs otal has 

declared a be Pong | dividend of ONE AND Company haa th en TELS 

Ce i per cent. to the holders of its preferred stock of cos 
th, payable May 1, 1900. Transfer books of the Preferred 


Stock will c ose at 3 P.M. April 25.h, and reopen at9 A.M. April 


80th. Dividend checks will be mviled. 
rC. L. PAAR, Asst. Secretary 











).B. Reich, 


are showing an unusually fine assortment 
of importations in 
Fine China Rich Cut Glass 
Rock Crystal and 
Gold Decorated Glass 
Richly Decorated Plates 
Bouillons and Teas 
SPECIALTIES FOR EASTER 


256 FIFTH AVENUE, gern aca S5So"streete. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Too and choicest collection of High-Grade Goods ° 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 
It includes a full line of 


: Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, “jist quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable —- 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100. 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


“LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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an — Fence. 
ay nenuty and Rane: Made of steel 
wood. 50 Cai free. 
MITSELMAN | BROS. Box 198 Ridgeville, ind. 
READING NOTICES 








GHOST OF THE GLACIER, 


And other te including Makin ng a Revolution, Susque- 
hanna Sculpture of the Elfs, Once a Pillar of the 
World, Tevdnane a Fashion, and others A delightful vol- 


| ume, rier 2 illustrated. tteady for distribution about 


May 1 . Send 10 cents to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Lackawanna Railroad, 26  exohehes Place, New York 


» Agent 
City. Edition Limited —Adv. 


Thos. Jefferson, in his ‘‘ Notes,” uses the following Jan- 
guage in reference to Natural ridge, Va.: “The Natural 
idge, the most sublime of nature’s works, ” and again, 
“Tt is impossible for the emoticons arising from the sublime 
to be felt beyond what they are here, etc’ Natural Bridge 
and Luray ( averns are on the (shenanddah Valley Route) 
direct a between the North and the South. All tickets 
good to p off there. For excursion rates and through 
—- hry Ae the Norfolk & Western Salleey. 398 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or Roanoke, Va.—Adv. 
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FACTORY OF THE MOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA—VIEW LOOKING SOUTH, 


THE LARGEST AUTOMOBILE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


LOCATED AT KINGSLAND POINT ON THE FAMOUS PHILIPSE MANOR PROPERTY. THE 
WORK OF PREPARATION REQUIRED TO BUILD SIX HUNDRED CARRIAGES 
PER MONTH. HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE first MOBILES were turned out at the factory of THE MOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA at 
Kingsland-Point-on-the-Hudson during the month of March,” Nine months before, two hundred and thirty- 
three acr.s of the famous Philipse Manor property, having nearly a mi‘e of river frontage on the Hudson and 

bisected by the New York Central Railway, was purchased with the idea of building there an automobile factory of 
such extent that the cost of production could be brought to the lowest possible figure. While the factory was in 
course of erection a corps of engineers and experts under the direction of the Messrs, Francis and Freeland Stanley 
was engaged in strengthening and improving the carriage and perfecting ‘methods and special‘ tools for the manu- 
facture of the automobile carriage invented by the Messrs, Stanley. 

The carriage thus perfected is to be known as the ‘WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL’? to distinguish: 

it from the carriages of the Stanley design turned out at the works'in Massachusetts. It carries the very latest im-* 
provements, and the orders for its construction have been to use only the finest quality of material and: to spare no 
pains to turn out the best of which the most skilful workmanship is capable. It is believed that the «“WEST- 
CHESTER COUNTY MODEL,” built at the factory of THE MOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, is not 
excelled in strength, durability and excellence of design. 


WHAT THE MOBILE IS. 


The ‘WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL,”’ built by THE MOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA. is 
a horseless carriage weighing less than five hundred pounds, and costing but six hundred and fifty dollars, Com- 
pactly built, with workmanship of the finest quality, capable of traveling twenty miles or more an hour or reducing 
‘ts speed so that it can take its place in the slowly moving and stopping line of travel in the great cities, it is operated 
by steam under circumstances which render it absolutely safe. More than a thousand Stanley carriages of the Massa- 
chusetts model are now in public use, and there has never been a single boiler accident. The fuel shuts off auto- 
matically when the steam reaches one hundred and sixty pounds. There is a safety-valve which opens at one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. Each boiler is wound with piano-wire and tested up to six hundred pounds pressure, 


: and 
is calculated to withstand a strain up to thirty-five hundred pounds pressure to the square inch. Recently 2 
’ 


as an ex- 


periment, a boiler was placed in an excavation, all valves closed, and the fire turned on full head. A gauge carried 
off to a distance showed a steam pressure of twelve hundred pounds, Then the steam began to drop, owing toa 
slight escape around the head of each of the copper tubes which compose the boiler flues, and the pressure did not 

tise above the twelve hundreds pounds indicated, until all the water was exhausted, If the water supply should be 
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exhausted in the boiler through oversight, the pressure drops and the boiler ceases to produce steam, and with the 
decreased pressure of the steam the carriage comes to a stop-and the pump which supplies water ceases to work. 


REGARDING THE PRICE OF $650. 


The factory of the company has been fitted up with the most perfect machinery and special tools, all new and 
of the latest design for manufacturing on the most extensive scale, In this way the company proposes to bring the 
price within the reach of every class. The charge made isSIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS, payable 
upon delivery at the Kingsland Point station of the New York 
Central Railway. The claim made for THE MOBILE COM- 
PANY’S ‘* WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL’? is that it 
has no superior in the world’s markets to-day. 


THE MOBILE’S RADIUS OF MOTION. 


One of the improvements in the ‘* WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY MODEL”? is a tank made from seamless copper tubing 
giving a fuel-storage capacity double that in the original Stanley 
carriage, and equal to one hundred miles’ run on smooth, level 
roads. The MOBILE can travel over any class of road, rough or 
smooth ; but it must be distinctly understdod that the rougher the 
road the more fuel required. 


THE MOBILE BUILT TO CLIMB THE STEEPEST 
HILL ROADS. 





The question of steep grades is en annoying one for the average NORTH END MOBILE COMPANY'S FACTORY. 
horseless carriage. Not so for the MOBILE. ‘It can climb on a 
fairly made road up a fourteen per cent. grade (which is considered a pretty steep county road) at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour, During last summer, Mr. Freeland O. Stanley and his wife ascended the long steep road up Mount 
Washington in two hours and twenty minutes. 


IN THE MATTER OF COMFORT. 


The MOBILE is perfectly smooth in operation. It moves without jar or vibration of any kind. When in 
motion, the products of combustion are carried underneath the carriage, and neither heat nor odor of any kind 
arises, The machinery is noiseless except ia climbing stiff grades, when a slight puffing is audible, but nothing in 
the least degree objectionable. . 

There are mgre than a dozen improvements in the present carriage over the Stanley carria.e as originally put 
out, The first.and mst important of these is in the engine. The second relates to the gasoline tank, which now 
holds double the quantity of fuel formerly carried. A seamless copper tube, very strong in construction and ellip- 
tical in shape, secures this much to be desired result. 

° Another marked improvement is the ball bearings of the engine, which are one-half instead of three-eighths 
inch as formerly, experience showing that the increase of strength thus obtained is an item of great importance, 

The other improvements are largely in details of construction, no effort i in time or m: ney having been spared to 
work out the most perfect results. 

The question is frequently asked, * What guarantee is given to the intending purchaser?’’ To this we reply 
that we guarantee our materials and workmanship to be the best that money can produce. Our factory, however, 
is open to the inspection of intending purchasers, and it only needs a visit to the various departments to satisfy an 
expert as to the excellence of the work being turned out, 

The claims which the MOBILE makes upon the public con‘idence may be briefly sunmed up as follows :— 

First. The lightest, most compact, best designed and most perfect horseless carriage now before the public. 

Second. The highest class of materials and workmanship. 

Third. Cost—but $650. 

Fourth. Simplicity in construction, odorless when running, and almost noiseless, 

Fifth. It can speed at a gait up to thirty miles per hour or follow the slowest truck. 

Sixth. It is operated by steam, the standard power of the world, under perfect regulation and test. 

Seventh. Its fuel is inexpensive ; it carries a supply for fifty to one hundred miles, according to the character 
of the road, which can be procured at any drug store at slight expense. 

Eighth, It embraces all the latest improvements, and is confidently recommended as the most perfect piece of 
machinery now on the market. 
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The probabilities are that not one automobile carriage will be built during the coming season where ten will be 
required to supply the demand. The impression prevails that there are a great number of horseless carriage fac- 
tories being erected and that the output will be large during the coming season, The fect remains that there are 
not in operation in the United States at this time factories capable of turnirg out twenty machines a day other than 
the Stanley carriage. After three yeats of experiment on the part of the Messrs. Stanley and nine months spent in 
the construction of a factory, we are only now in a position to turn out carriages on a considerable scale. 

A carefully prepared book of instructions will be furnished with each carfiage sold, and it is possible for any one 
with some mechanical knowledge to master the handling of the MOBILE from the instructions therein given. Un- 
mechanical purchasers liying at a distance who cannot come to the factory for instructions are advised to secure a 
careful and competent engineer, a man of good judgment and likely to be thorough, who can master the machine 
and then instruct the purchaser, 

INSPECTION OF VEHICLES. 


The MOBILE carriage, ‘‘WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL,”’ may be found from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
in front of the New York offices of the company, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street and the Times Building, 





THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN’S BRIDGE AS IT WAS FORMERLY, 


New York. Intending purchasers are invited to visit the factory, where instruction will be given in handling the 
carriage. 
KINGSLAND POINT WELL ADAPTED FOR TRYING AUTOMOBILES. 


The Philipse Manor property contains many beautiful roadways, steep, level, good, and some bad, so that the 
purchaser or intending purchaser will find it admirably adapted as a place to try automobiles. 

Tarrytown is a little more than half an hour’s run from New York by the fast trains. Of the fifty-nine accom- 
modation trains which stop at Tarrytown station, fourteen each day stop at Kingsland Point upon application to the 
conductor. _ Kingsland Point iiself is considered to be one of the two or three most beautiful places on the Hudson, 
It stands well oit in the Tappan Zee, with Grant’s Tomb visible on a clear day to the south and a great stretch of 
water to the north off into the Highlands, The place is full of historic memories. The driginal Philipse Manor 
and mill, more than two hundred years old, are still standing. The ‘‘ Headless Horseman’s Bridge’? is near by. 
The mansion was’ tke center originally of the Philipse estate, which embraced two hundred square miles and 
reached from Spuyten Duyvil to Peekskill. It seems proper that here should be opened the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, for here were begun more than two hundred years ago manufacturing operations on the Hudson. 


THE “MOBILE” COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, President. WILLIAM A, BELL, Vice-President. 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 
5th Avenue and 42d Street, 180 Times Building. 


FACTORY: Kingsland Point, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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During Spring house-cleaning and after sickness Platt’s 
Chlorides should be sprinkled freely on the floors and 
allowed to dry before the carpets are relaid. 


“* Platt’s Chlorides” is an odorless, colorless liquid, yet of 
great disinfecting power, and as each board of the floor 
retains some Chlorides, a lasting purifying effect is obtained 
and the ravages of insects prevented. 


Directions :—Mix in a bowl one part of Platt’s Chlorides 
with four parts of water and sprinkle with a whisk broom. 














Ol IC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForD’s on the wrapper. 
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of sone special lots’ of 


Imported Wash Fabrics 


At Less Than 1-2 Regular Price. 
Fancy Scotch Corded Ginghams, 


I 
inclyding a full range of colors, 
reduced from 35 and 25c. . on, 122C. 
Scotch Madras Shirtings for Waists I 
etc,, reduced from 35 and 4oc. t 2% Cc. 


Printed Tucked Muslin, all good 
patterns, reduced from 40c. 


15C. 
Piques, checks and stripes in 
woven colors, especially attractive 
for skirtings, reduced from - ) 25C. 
and75c.. 
(None of the ietesa are eae _ we cannot send samples. ) 


Our regular stock of imported Washable Cotton and Linen 
fabrics is unusually full and attractive. 


orders have our prompt and careful attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
“The Linen Store,” 14 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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NEW MODELS 


In bringing out our examples of 1900 Spring and 
Summer Carriages, we have fallen away from the 
beaten paths of stereotyped architecture, 

The broad scope of our newest s ries, together 
with the select reproductions of the standard 
models, will most certainly aid you in the wise 
selection of pleasure carriages. Each model 
represents the best the art has yet produced. 

PLEASE NOTE :—Our clientage of the past 38 years 
has extended over suoh a wide area that it has taught us how 
successfully to handle mail orders. hether dealing in 


person or by correspondence, we guarantee satisfaction to 
those in need of carriages of the highest order of excellence, 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO’Y, 


Ferdinand F. French, 


BUILDERS, 
DESIONERS, 83 and 85 Summer St., 
DISTRIBUTERS. Boston, Mass. 
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Survey of the World 
The Work of - The House has passed by orders, for freedom of the press, for Fil- © 
oy ors oa vote that was almost ipino representation in the Spanish Gov- 
—* unanimous a resolution ernment, and gave ammesty to all 
for the submission to the States of an rebels. The House has passed by a 


amendment to the Constitution, provid- 
ing that Senators shall be elected by a 
direct vote of the people. The resolution 
reported from the committee set forth 
an amendment permitting the Legisla- 
ture of each State to decide whether it 
would make the change; and it was 
pointed out that the Legislature of thir- 
ty-three States had expressed a prefer- 
ence for election by popular vote. The 
Democrats offered a substitute requiring 
election by direct vote of the people in 
all the States. The vote was taken first 
upon this substitute, which was accepted, 
there being 135 in the affirmative, and 
only 30 in the negative. The original 
resolution as thus amended was then 
adopted bya vote of 240 to 15. Of those 
opposing the resolution, three were from 
Maine, three from Connecticut and four 
from Iowa. The Senate Commitee .on 
Privileges and Elections has decided 
unanimously to report that Senator W. 
A. Clark, of Montana, is not entitled to 
a seat. The committee’s summary of the 
great volume of testimony relating to 
bribery in the Montana Legislature will 
be prepared by Mr. Chandler, Repub- 
lican, and Mr. Turley, Democrat. Sen- 
ator Morgan has offered an amendment 
to the Spooner bill (which authorizes the 
President to govern the Philippines un- 
til Congress shall otherwise provide), re- 
quiring the President to execute the 
pledges of the treaty of Biac-Na-Bato, 
between Spain and the revolutionists in 
Luzon. That treaty provided for the ex- 


‘pulsion or secularization of the religious 





vote of 133 to 120 a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to designate 
banks in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines as depositories for public 
money. The Democrats opposed it, as- 
serting that it was designed to serve the 
interests of banking institutions con- 
trolled by the Standard Oil Company. 
An amendment providing that the law 
shall have force in the Philippines only 
so long as our Government shall occupy 
the islands was lost by a vote of 121 to 
135. Mr. Burrows has made a speech 
in the Senate against the seating of Mr. 
Quay, warning his associates that if they 
admit Quay there will be’an irresistible 
demand for the election of Senators by 
the direct vote of the people. — 


x 


It has been decided by the 
month Republican leaders in the 

Senate that no action upon 
the Hay-Pauncefote Canal treaty shall be 
taken at the present session. The oppo- 
nents of the Davis amendment have 
joined hands with those who oppose the 
treaty in any form, and the required two- 
thirds majority cannot now be obtained. 
Senator Morgan on the 12th asked for 
unanimous consent to take up his Nica- 
ragua Canal bill, but Senator Lodge ob- 
jected. A motion to take up the bill was 
then lost by a vote of 15 to 33. But 
many of the negative votes were cast, it 
is said, by Senators who will support the 
bill if it shall be taken up after legisla- 
tion now pending has been disposed of. 
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On the following day, in the House, Mr. 
Hepburn failed to obtain unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of his bill, Mr. 
Burton, of Ohio, objecting on the ground 
that the bill abrogates a treaty now in 
force, commits us to the fortification of 
the Canal, and is offered before the recep- 
tion of the Canal Commission’s report. 
He regards the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as 
“a triumph of diplomacy,” and believes 
that absolute neutrality would best serve 
the interests of the United States. Mr. 
Hepburn at once circulated a petition 
asking the Committee on Rules to set a 
day for the consideration of his bill. At 
the end of the week he had the signatures 
of more than 200 members. It is said 
that the Republican leaders will permit 
the passage of the bill in the House—to 
strengthen the hands of the President in 
future negotiations, and to help Mr. Hep- 
burn in his district, where his political 
foes now assert that he has fallen under 
the influence of the transcontinental 
railroads—and that passage in the Senate 
will be prevented by the delay that can 
easily be caused there by unlimited de- 
bate. It is officially denied that the Canal 
Commission has opened negotiations for 
purchasing a strip of territory ten miles 
wide along the Nicaragua route. The 
Senate has passed a bill appropriating 
$3,000,000 for a cable, to be laid by the 
Navy Department, from San Francisco 
to Honolulu. The Department may use 
its own ships or charter others. All the 
materials and instruments used must be 
of American manufacture, provided that 
they can be obtained at-a cost not ex- 
ceeding by more than 12 per cent. the 
prices of the same in foreign markets. 
During the debate, Mr. Pettus asked why 
the Government should be taxed in this 
way for the benefit of manufacturers. 
Mr. Tillman in reply defended the pro- 
viso, and remarked that it might be a 
good thing for the struggling iron and 
steel industries of Alabama. Mr. Pettus 
retorted with some indignation that those 
industries were not struggling, but had 
become masters of the situation. 


a 


; The bill for the govern- 
a Se Aer ae of Porto Rico was 
finally. passed in the House 
on the 11th inst. by a majority of eight 
votes. The decision of the Republican 
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caucus that the bill as passed in the Sen- 
ate’ should be accepted without change 
was followed by a report from the Ways 
and Means Committee to the same effect, 
and by an order from the Committee on 
Rules which permitted five hours’ debate 
before the final vote. This order was ap- 
proved by a majority of sixteen, eight 
Republicans opposing it. In the debate 
the arguments already heard in both 
branches of Congress, for and against 
the tariff provisions, were repeated, and 
comparatively little attention was paid to 
the plan for a civil government, altho 
this was before the House for the first 
time. The Democrats read an opinion 
prepared some months ago by the law of- 
ficer of the Insular Division of the War 
Department, who held then that the 
Constitution had been extended . over 
Porto Rico by its own force. This opin- 
ion had afterward been reconsidered and 
changed. Mr. Watson, of Indiana, as- 
serted that the President had- changed 
his mind about the tariff because of new 
information received by him as to the 
conditions affecting the question. The 
Republican opponents of the tariff pro- 
visions declared that the enactment of 
the bill would be an act of bad faith. 
Chairman Payne, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, remarked that his 
“connection with the bill from start to 
finish ” had been “the proudest act of his 
life.” The bill was passed by a vote of 
161 to 153. Thirty-six members were 
paired. The nine Republicans voting in 
the negative were McCall, of Massa- 
chusetts; Littlefield, of Maine; Heat- 
wole and Fletcher, of Minnesota; Crum- 
packer, of Indiana; Lorimer and War- 
ner, of Illinois; Lane; of Iowa, and H. C. 
Smith, of Michigan. Two Democrats, 
Davey and Meyer, of Louisiana, were 
paired for the bill, and another—Sibley, 
of Pennsylvania—voted for-it. Only one 
member was absent without a pair. Sec- 
retary Gage has decided that the tariff 
provisions of the bill become operative on 
May Ist, or at the same time with those 
relating to the civil government. For 
the office of Governor the President has 
selected Charles H. Allen, now Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Allen 
was born in Lowell, Mass., in 1848, was 
graduated at Ambherst College, has 
served in both Houses of the Massa- 


chusetts Legislature, and was a member - 
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of Congress for two terms. He has had 
a wide experience in business, being a 
manufacturer, the President of one bank 
and. a director in another. . 

Js 


‘ Secretary Long said last 
ee week that he would not 

decline a nomination for 
the vice-presidency. It had been gener- 
ally believed that he desired above all 
things to retire to private life. Con- 
gressman Sherman, of Utica, N. Y.; Con- 
gressman Mercer, of Nebraska, and 
Speaker Henderson have been added to 
the list of possible Republican candidates 
for that office. Judge Caldwell, of Ar- 
kansas, ‘positively declines to permit any 
movement in favor of his nomination for 
the second place on the Democratic tick- 
et; and Rear Admiral Schley’s name is 
now brought forward by Senator Jones 
of that State, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Ex-Gover- 
nor Altgeld sharply opposes the nomina- 
tion of ex-Governor Pattison, of Penn- 
sylvania, saying that “he has not been 
with us on any proposition.” For the 
first place a vast majority of the Demo- 
crats still appear to have in mind no 
one but Bryan. In Oregon and North 
Carolina last week they instructed their 


delegates to vote for him, and the Ohio 


Association of Democratic Clubs de- 
mands that there shall be a solid delega- 
tion for him from that State. The Dem- 
ocrats of North Carolina nominated 
Charles B. Aycock for Governor. Their 
platform denounces the gold standard, 
opposes impérialism, and calls for the 
election of Senatots by popular vote. 
The Democrats and Populists in Oregon 
have made a Fusion agreement. The 
joint platform reaffirms the Chicago 
platform of 1896, calls for an income tax 
and the government ownership of tele- 
graph lines; opposes the gold standard, 
militarism, government by injunction, 
and the Porto Rico tariff ; expresses sym- 
pathy with the Boers, asks for the elec- 
tion of Senators by direct vote of the 
people, and declares that the Govern- 
ment should grant independence to Fili- 
pinos under a protectorate. The Repub- 


licans of Oregon on the same day adopt- 
ed a platform which calls for the main- 
tenance of the gold standard, supports 
the Government’s policy in the Philip- 
pines, commends the work of the admin- 
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istration with respect to the “ open door ”” 
in China, urges that Senators should be 
elected directly by the people, and. says. 
that a canal on the Nicaragua route 


- should be constructed without delay. 


The platform adopted last week by. the 
Republicans of Maine has a good word 
for the ship subsidy bill, the proposed 
canal, and a cable in the Pacific; asserts. 
that it is the duty of the Government to- 
suppress insurrection in “our outlying 
islands,” and says that “ Congress may 
safely be depended upon to secure to all 
who accept the sovereignty of the Amer- 
ican flag the blessings of a just govern- 
ment and a progressive civilization.” 
The President’s administration is warmly 
commended. Conservative Democrats. 
are striving to prevent the adoption of a 
silver platform by their party. It is re- 
ported that preparation has been made by 
the Silverites and Populists for the at- 
tendance at the Kansas City convention 
of thousands of Populists from Kansas 
and Missouri, who will come in “ prairie 
schooners ” and camp out in them until 
the work of the delegates is done. 
& 


The Admiral will leave Wash- 
ington on the 29th inst. for 
Chicago, to attend the great 
celebration there of the second anniver- 
sary of the battle of Manila Bay. He 
will journey homeward in a leisurely 
way, stopping in St. Louis, Louisville, 
Memphis, Nashville and other cities. In 
the first week of June he will go to Mich- 
igan, and he has accepted the invitation 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to visit that city. It is re- 
ported that he will attend receptions in 
Cincinnati, Toledo and other cities of the 
State. He is to make no public speeches, 
and he tells the reception committees. 
that he accepts their invitations and 
makes these journeys as an Admiral and 
not as a politician or a candidate for po- 
litical office. Altho he has not published 
his opinions concerning prominent ques- 
tions, his friends say that he is a Gold 
Democrat. His recent association, in 
conferences and at private entertain- 
ments, with those Democratic members. 
of the House who voted for the Gold 
Standard. bill, with Mr. Perry Belmont, 
and others who did not accept the Chi- 
cago platform, tends to confirm this as- 
sertion. The reports as to his views con- 
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cerning the Philippines are conflicting. 
While the Democratic conventions of 
three States have instructed their dele- 
gates for Bryan since the Admiral be- 
came a candidate, some of the Eastern 
Democrats who long to prevent the nom- 
ination of Bryan hope that the Admiral’s 
candidacy may, yet be useful at least in 
causing a diversion. The powerful dele- 
gation from New York is yet to be 
chosen, and it is noticeable that ex-Sen- 
ator Murphy finds in the State a general 
sentiment. in favor of sending it to Kan- 
sas City without instructions. There 
will be an attempt to obtain support for 
the Admiral in delegations from New 
York and neighboring States. At the 
present time a large majority of the dele- 
gates, together with the leaders of the 
party organization, are enlisted for the 
support of Bryan. 


’ The general European 
Tne Feuical political outlook is light- 

. ening. The Queen has 
continued her rides and visits in the re- 
gion of Dublin and has won the most 
cordial greetings on every hand, and her 
advent is accomplishing something more 
than an expression of loyalty. Where- 
ever she goes it is inevitablé that there 
should be a revival of public interest, and 
British tourists are seeking out again the 
country that the Queen has honored and 
trade on every hand throughout Ireland 
is increasing in value and in activity. In 
England itselt the Liberals appear to be 
trying to get together. A new Imperial 
Liberal Council held its first general 
meeting last week, and is evidently de- 
sirous of promoting a large and efficient 
development of the British common- 
wealth on Liberal principles, including a 
free, unaggressive, tolerant 
‘abroad. A reasonable imperial policy is 
their watchword, and they realize that 
unless they can get' together along these 
lines they will necessarily be relegated to 
opposition benches for some time to 
‘come. A small danger appeared in the 
Delagoa Bay question, but that has 


quickly subsided. There was some talk. 


-of European opposition to the landing of 
British troops at Beira to cross into Rho- 
‘desia, but. that has not been empha- 
‘sized, and it is not even known whether 
the troops are to be landed. There is 
‘talk also of an effort to arrest arms and 
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ammunition landed at Lourenzo Mar- 
qués, but all of these and similar reports 
may be taken with hesitation. That 
Portugal will do anything that is con- 
trary to British interest is not to be ex- 
pected, and at the same time Lord Salis- 
bury understands very well that it will 
not do to press her too hard. On the 
Continent everything is quiet. The open: 
ing of the Paris Exposition is regarded 
as a pledge of French abstension from 
hostile diplomacy, while there are reports 
of a definite understanding between 
France and England on certain disputed 
points. The Austrian Emperor, having 
succeeded in quieting his unruly Reichs- 
rath is going to Berlin, but takes spe- ~ 
cial pains to announce that it is purely 
a social visit, returning one of Emperor 
Wilhelm’s, while the time is fixed ap- 
parently to coincide with the majority of 
the Crown Prince Frederick William. 
The Czar has been to Moscow on one of 
his rare visits, and this was immediately 
heralded by the Anglophobes as the occa- 
sion for a manifesto against England. 
This was promptly suppressed by the 
Czar himself, who announced that he 
was heartily in favor of peace and was 
ready to mind his own business. While 
there is very much of popular sympathy 
with the Boers, the Governments, it is 
increasingly evident, are not going to 
align themselves against Great Britain, 
or take any position which may interfere 
with her best interests. 
es 


The War in There still remains very 
South Afri little définite to say with 
ca Rtg Hise 

regard to the situation in 
South Africa. General Roberts, with his 
headquarters at Bloemfontein, is stretch- 
ing his army southward by Reddersburg 
to Wepener and northward toward Bult- 
fontein. His movements have been quiet, 
due in great measure probably to the fact 
that he is waiting to get his army into 
good condition. The cold season is ap- 
proaching, and the troops needed warmer 
clothing. The condition of the cavalry, 
too, was such as required the greatest of 
care. Horses have been supplied quite 
rapidly, but have needed some period of 
rest, and General Roberts evidently does 
not propose to risk a forward movement 
until he is reasonably sure of being able 
to carry it through. On the other hand 
the Boers, who have been very active, 
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seem to have accomplished little or noth- 
ing. The general opinion is that the best 
strategy for them would be to withdraw 
toward the north and hold themselves in 
reserve in the rough country along the 
Vaal River, and there await the attack of 
the British. The general situation, how- 
ever, among them is such that a period of 
inactivity is necessarily one of demoral- 





fense. 
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From Mafeking there is no fur- 
ther news. There were reports that 
Colonel Baden-Powell was dead, but 
these have not been confirmed, and it is 
difficult to find any substantial basis for 
them. From General Buller there is no 
particular news. There has beer some 
fighting at Elandslaagte, but there has 
been no definite movement made on 
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ization, and the Boer generals are com- 
pelled to keep their men in motion in or- 
der to prevent their becoming dissatisfied 
and returning to their homes. At the 
same time there are indications of in- 
creasing trouble in Cape Colony. How 


serious these may be is not altogether evi- 
dent, but the fact that the fortifications 
at Kimberley are being strengthened 
leads to the supposition that the British 
consider it wise to‘make sure of their de- 
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either side. General Gatacre has been 
ordered to return to England, and his 
place is taken by General Chermside, one 
of the younger officers and very efficient. 
Definite reasons are not given, but it is 
understood that General Gatacre was 
held responsible for the disaster, fortu- 
nately not a very serious one, at Redders- 
burg. General Chermside made for him- 
self an excellent reputation by his skill- 
ful management at Crete.. If he shall be 
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found to combine shrewdness with dash 
it may be possible for him to cut off the 
Boer forces on the south, who appear to 
be losing touch with the main army in 
the north. 
ed 

The Paris Exposition 
opened ‘on April 14th on 
schedule time. The inau- 
guration ceremonies were conducted with 
great éclat, altho only the strictly per- 
sdnally invited guests were present, no 
service for the press or exhibitors’ cards 
being recognized. As is always the case 
in such undertakings the exposition 
proper is scarcely yet open, only admis- 
sion to some of the buildings being se- 
cured, and the machinery is not in mo- 
tion. One thing that impressed the vis- 
itors was the architectural effect of the 
whole scene, this being the first attempt 
to use external color freely in decora- 
tion. The effect, on the whole, is de- 
scribed as tasteful and pleasing, the Ital- 
ian edifice being described as especially 
successful. The American building is 
disappointing in its general appearance, 
and yet the American exhibit ranks far 
to the fore in its completeness and rich- 
ness. The number of exhibitors is given 
as follows: France, 30,000; United 
States, 6,564; Belgium; 2,500; Germany 
and Italy, 2,000 each; Russia, 1,500; 
Scandinavian, 1,400; Austria, 1,000, 
while Great Britain and the colonies are 
represented by 600 each. The ceremo- 
nial attracted considerable attention 
from the entire absence of any religious 


The Paris 
Exposition 


element, and the opposition party are ac- 


cusing the Government of being the 
prisoner of the Socialists. President 
Loubet entered to the music of the band, 
and the exposition was handed over to 
him by M. Millerand in a formal speech 
in which he dwelt upon the solidarity of 
mankind and the honor of labor. Presi- 
dent Loubet replied, eulogizing the great 
economic revolutions of the day which 
were bringing so much more of prosper- 
ity to the common people, and then de- 
clared the exposition open. A hymn to 
Victor Hugo by Saint Saens was then 
sung, concluding the opening ceremony ; 
then followed a reception by the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet Ministers and a tour of 
the grounds, the different national airs 
of the countries being played from their 
pavilions. The city is already crowded 
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to an unexpected extent, and there is 
general congratulation on the auspicious 
inauguration of the exposition. The 
American exhibit occupies 329,052 
square feet in forty-seven distinct spaces, 
including thirty-three in the main exposi- 
tion grounds and fourteen in the Vin- 
cennes Annex, apart from the national 
pavilion. As compared with the exhibits 
from other countries, it is also very 
prompt, and would be in a greatly ad-: 
vanced state were it not for the tardiness 
of the French workmen. It will be the 
end of May before the whole exposition 
is in full running order. 
Sd 

For some reason not altogether 
apparent there is a good deal 
of talk about Bulgaria in the foreign 
journals. It does not seem to be based 
upon any specific acts so much as upon 
a general apprehension, and upon a trend 
which certainly looks important. A sig- 
nificant feature of this are the facts that 
whereas formerly Bulgarians who de- 
sired military training went as a rule to 
France or Italy, now all go to Russia; 
that there is not a single Bulgarian officer 
who does not speak Russian; that Rus- 
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‘sian literature is being introduced in the 


Government schools; that Russian tour- 
ists, commercial agent’ and traders are 
receiving special favors, and that efforts 
are being made to transfer from Austria 
to Russia the financial obligations of the 
country, which must to a very consider- 
able degree control the political course. 
In the interest of this last movement a 
special Russian agent has been visiting 
Sophia, to look into the general financial 
condition of the country, while in the in- 
terest of the War Department the Bul- 
garian Minister of War has been to St. 
Petersburg. Connected perhaps with 
both visits is the report that Russia is to 
control the Bulgarian port of Bourgas 
on the Black Sea, while a Russian Com- 
missioner has been investigating the con- 
dition of the mouths of the Danube. 
That Prince Ferdinand is anxious to be 
a king, and will do anything in his power 
to secure royal recognition, is evident on 
every hand. Yet two influences are work- 
ing heavily against him, and may prevent 
his success: the strong personal antipathy 
to him on the part of many of the people, 
and the very unsatisfactory condition of 
the finances. 


- 





What is of Faith. Respecting the Scriptures? 


By Prof. Borden 


P. Bowne, D.D, 


Or Boston UNIvERsITY. 


NDERLYING our faith in the 
Scriptures is a still deeper faith— 
namely, faith in God, faith in the 

truth, faith that the truth can never be 
permanently harmful, faith that all good 
causes should rejoice in the truth and 
must finally be furthered by the truth. 
Without this fundamental faith in God, 
our Christian faith will always have a 
secret reserve or hidden fear about it, a 
fear that if all the facts were known faith 
might be embarrassed, or made impos- 
sible. Hence result suspicions respect- 
ing science, doubts concerning the freest 
inquiry, attempts to blink the results of 
investigation, authoritative assurances 
where argument and evidence fail, and 
all the other unfruitful works of darkness 
in which Christian apologetics too much 
abounds. But with this faith we need 
have no fears from anything that is real, 
and no fears for anything that is good. 
Recognizing that at best we know only 
in part, and that we walk by faith and not 
by sight, but believing nevertheless that 
this is God’s .world, we may be of good 
courage and open-eyed at the same time, 
ready to give up.anything which in the 
fire of.criticism proves to be wood, hay, 
or stubble, and hospitable to any new 
truth which may appear, from whatever 
quarter. And any Christian who occu- 
pies a lower platform: than this shows 
thereby a secret unfaith at the heart of 
his faith and a fear of bringing it to the 
light lest it should be found baseless. It 
is instructive but not edifying when a 
great Christian body deals with its al- 
leged heretics without once raising the 
question of truth, but only of agreement 
with the confession of faith. 

The mental life tends to equilibrium ; 
and our beliefs and emotions adjust them- 
selves to each other. Hence when there 
is any change of conception, there is for 
a time a lack of adjustment which may 
be painfully felt. Often it will seem 
that the truth itself has gone; and there 
will be’friction, heat and misunderstand- 


ing until readustment ‘has been made. 
And then it may appear that the new 
conception gives the underlying truth 
better than the old one did, and that the 
heat and friction were only the tempo- 
rary result of disturbing an old and estab- 
lishing a new equilibrium. Often it is 
not a question of the truth, but of differ- 
ent conceptions of the truth. The same 
doctrine may be held by opposing par- 
ties, and their difference may turn only 
on the manner of conceiving it. 

The present generation has seen abun- 
dant illustrations of how thought can 
readjust itself to new conceptions which 
were at first thought dangerous. Thus 
the doctrine of evolution, when first an- 
nounced, was a monster of such fright- 
ful mien that to be dreaded it only needed 
to be seen. But the horror wore off upon 
acquaintance ; and finally it appeared that 
the doctrine only introduces a new con- 
ception of the form of God’s working in 
the world and in no way makes God less 
necessary than before. And already it is 
beginning to dawn upon religious teach- 
ers that the doctrine may lend itself to 
religious uses beyond anything possible 
to the earlier view. The fear which for 
a long time was felt is now seen to have 
been due to mental unclearness and the 
disturbance which accompanies any pro- 
found changes of conception. 

Biblical study illustrates the same fact. 
The student of this subject .is familiar 
with the many things which at one time 
or another have been thought fatal to the 
Bible’s claims; and he is equally familiar 
with the fact that hitherto these fatalities - 
have proved harmless. Here and there 
some one is still distressed over astron- 
omy, and geology, and interest for 
money, and the taking of oaths, and the 
recognition of civil government, and the 
keeping of Sunday instead of Saturday 
as a holy day; but for most of us these 
questions do not even exist, because they 
rest on a conception of the Bible and its 
function in the religious life of the world 
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which Christians in general have out- 
grown. And except these scanty and 
dwindling survivors of a vanished time, 
no one thinks that Christianity has suf- 
fered harm on this account. 

We have no debate here with the de- 
niers of revelation, but’ solely with the 
discussions which arise within the Chris- 
tian ranks. Here there is agreement as 
to the fact of revelation but dispute con- 
cerning its mode and method. And a 
large part of the dispute is due to the 
failure to see that it does not concern 
the fact, but the method. The rest of 
the dispute is mainly due to an @ priori 
conception of what the method must have 
been, which has made it difficult for us 
to see what the method actually was. 
We confound the fact with the method, 
and we regard a particular method as the 
only possible one. 

A great deal of both popular and dog- 
matic thinking has been done on the 
basis of a verbally inspired Bible, as 
if it were something completely dictated 
from above by the Holy Spirit. This 
conception is now hopelessly discredited, 
and Christian scholarship will never re- 
turn to it. And for this we cannot be 
too thankful, because it was a yoke and a 
burden which at last became intolerable. 
Nevertheless, popular religious thought 
and teaching are adjusted to the old con- 
ception, and they are thrown out of 
equilibrium by the new and better view. 
The Copernican astronomy. made men 
dizzy for a time, and they held on to the 
Ptolemaic system to escape vertigo. In 
like manner the conception of God as re- 
vealing himself in a great historical 
movement and process, in the consciences 
and lives of holy men, in the unfolding 
life of the Church, makes dizzy the be- 
liever in a dictated book, and he longs for 
some fixed word which shall be sure and 
stedfast. The admission of even possible 
error seems to him fatal, for he has a 
long list of dreadful logical consequences 
which must follow. Accordingly, he 
feels obliged to contend with all his 
might and mind and strength for Jonah’s 
whale, for the ax that. swam, for the 
great astronomical miracles of Joshua, 
for the literal days of Genesis, for the 
talking serpent, the speaking ass and the 
formation of Eve from Adam’s rib. And 
in the stress of his logical fervor he will 
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insist that no one can believe in Jesus 
andthe Father whom he revealed, and 
in’ God’s purposes of grace, unless he 
first or also believes in these things. Thus 
finally it turns out that the Church is 
founded on these great and fruitful 
truths, and that to question them is to lay 
the ax at the root of our faith and to 
become an enemy of Christianity. 

Now this is partly the outcome of dis- 
turbed mental equilibrium which has not 
yet been readjusted, and partly the re- 
sult of a shallow rationalism which pa- 
rades as faith. The former part of the 
difficulty will vanish with time and a 
better understanding. The process will 
be helped on by recalling the history of 
Biblical study. We shall be helped to 
charity and to some repose by noting that 
many who seem to be as good Christians 
as ourselves do not find the newer views 
fatal to piety and the unity of the spirit. 
When we hear of persons who have lost 
their faith in the old Bible because of the 
higher critics, we should reserve con- 
demnation until we have studied the case. 
A’ professorial correspondent writes me 
of a clergyman of his acquaintance whose 
faith was very seriously shaken by learn- 
ing of the variations in the versions and 
manuscripts! Plainly a faith so delicate 
could only be kept under glass. 

The other source of the conservative’s 
disturbance is the latent rationalism of 
his view. He wishes to reduce every- 
thing to argument and demonstration. 
He must have an infallible standard, if 
not an infallible Church then an infallible 
Book, on the basis of which he can con- 
struct invincible arguments and put to 
flight the armies of the aliens. And the 
proof that we have such a standard con- 
sists mainly in saying that we must have 
it or we are all at sea. But this is purely 
abstract and academic, and overlooks the 
living procedure of the mind. The 
truth is, we have speculative certainty 
about only a few formal principles; and 
practical certainty, which is the main 
thing, is not reached by syllogistic rea- 
soning, but by living contact with the 
facts themselves. All such certainty is 
open to academic objection, but it is the 
certainty by which men live. In like 
manner the value of the Scriptures can 
never be settled by syllogisms—such a 
process is open to endless objection— 
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but by studying them in the desire to 
know the mind and will of God; just as 
the authority of our senses can never be 
settled by speculative argument, but only 
by using them. : 

After eliminating this irrational ra- 
tionalism the most important help in 
reconciling the old and the new lies in 
fixing our thought on the essential mean- 
ing of revelation itself, and in noting 
that the gist of it lies in what is taught 
concerning God and his relation to us. 
The Christian thought of God and man, 
of their mutual relations, of God’s gra- 
cious purpose and work for men, consti- 
tutes the essence of revelation. Not an 
infallible Bible, but a self-revealing God 
of grace and holiness is that on which 
Christianity insists. | God was in the 
movement out of which the Bible came, 
and in it in such a way that out of it we 
have won a supremely valuable knowl- 
edge of God.. Whatever else was or. was 
not there, God was there, guiding the 
movement for his own self-revelation. 
This is the true and only Christian faith 
in this matter. This only is of faith re- 
specting the Scriptures, that, through 
them and the long religious movement 
which they record, the great, fruitful, 
living and life-giving ideas concerning 
God and his purposes have come. What- 
ever of myth or legend or error there 
may be in the Scriptures, it does not re- 
move the fact that they nevertheless con- 
tain the supreme religious treasure of the 
race.. If we would know what God is 
and what he means for men we must first 
of all turn to them. All the changes of 


conception among Christian scholars con-_ 


cerning the mode and method of revela- 
tion leave these facts standing. After 
Copernicus had. overturned the theoret- 
ical conceptions of ancient astronomy 
men still lived on the earth and walked 
in the light of the sun; and after all the 
changes wrought by biblical scholar- 
ship in our conception of the mode of 
revelation we still live only by the spir- 
itual truth which it has brought to light. 

These considerations are not intended 
to recommend any specific critical con- 
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clusions or the acceptance of any teach- 
ing without the most rigid inspection, 
but to call attention to the central ideas 
of revelation which alone give the Scrip- 
tures their value, and to point out that 
these ideas may be held in the unity of 
the spirit while we differ concerning the 
mode of their:revelation. Christianity 
depends on these ideas and not on the 
doctrine of Scripture. We have no 
doubt that these ideas will stand fast for- 
ever in their essence, and we have 
equally no doubt that many relativities 
in our conception both of them and of 
the method of their revelation will 
change. In particular the destruction of | 
that false antithesis of the natural and. 
the supernatural, as of two mutually ex-. 
clusive realms, which philosophy is. 
finally bringing about, will make the con- 
servative less afraid of naturalism and. 
the radical less afraid of supernatural- 
ism. Some higher critics have done- 
wild work, but here, too, the truth will ' 
finally have way. In the main the later 
biblical study has already helped as to a 
far more living and life-giving view of 
the Bible. On the other hand, the tra- 
ditionalist has often fallen into needless. 
panics and groundless alarms when the 
truth was not involved at all, but only a. 
new conception of it. And the logical 
consequences which he has so freely 
drawn have generally been of a purely: 
academic character, and have resulted’ 
from treating abstractly and verbally a. 
matter which can be successfully dealt 
with only, vitally and in the concrete. 

The conclusion is that much remains. 
to be done before we reach a final doc- 
trine of Scripture and the method of 
revelation. The last critical word is far: 
from spoken. But meanwhile we can 
steady our thought, and preserve char-. 
ity and the unity of the spirit, by remem-- 
bering that this only is of faith fespect- 
ing the Scriptures: that they contain a. 
revelation of God which is our great 
source of hope, of courage, and of in- 
spiration. Whoever holds this and works: 
for the kingdom of God is.of: the house-- 
hold of faith. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Opening of Mindanao and Jolo. 


By Lieut. Horace M. Reeve, U.S.A., 


Arve ve Camp To Gengrat J. C, Bares. 


HILE Luzon and the Visayan is- 
lands are being opened and 
pacified by American arms, the 

southern islands of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago are being quietly developed and 
possessed by the United States, and up 
to date in these regions no America sol- 
dier has been called upon to fire a shot. 
These southernmost islands form the 
Military District of Mindanao and Jolo, 
which includes nearly one-half of the 
Philippines (land and sea), containing 
besides the Sulu Archipelago the islands 
of Mindanao and Paragua, which are re- 
spectively the second and third largest 
islands after Luzon; other small islands 
are included within this district. 

Something has already been written 
in THE INDEPENDENT by me in regard to 
the Sultan of Sulu, but the American 
people are doubtless unaware that he is 
only one of several sultans, that he is 
overshadowed by some of the Moro 
dattos, and that he dominates only’a frac- 
tion of the Moro population; and that in 
addition to the Moro inhabitants, this dis- 
trict contains two hundred thousand 
Christians and many savages with and 
without religions of their own. 

The officer sent to develop and com- 
mand this district was General Bates, 
who after securing the signature of the 
Sultan of Sulu to an agreement with the 
United States, visited the islands of Bas- 
ilan, Caygayan Sula, Paragua and Min- 
danao, negotiating with the people in 
these places. 

The largest of these islands, Mindanao, 
is about the size of the State of Ken- 
tucky. Caygayan Sulu is one of the 
smaller islands; altho included in the 
Spanish Philippines, for some unknown 
reason it was left outside of the limits 
defined by the Treaty of Paris. For a 
naturalist it is an attractive little island 
of volcanic origin and possessing three 
crater lakes. The flag was recently 
raised over this island by the United 
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States ship “ Yorktown; ”’ left to itself it 
might become a harbor for pirates or 
other undesirable neighbors. 

The Island of Paragua or Palawan, 
the third largest island of the Philip- 
pines, is simply a mountain range. ap- 
pearing above the sea; it is about three 
hundred miles long and averages twenty 
miles in breadth. The island is inhab- 
ited by the Moros, several savage tribes, 
and a few Christians. All except the lat- 
ter-are dominated by the Sultan Batar- 
azah, an agreeable young man, who, act- 
ing under good advisers, has placed him- 
self and his people under the orders of 
the United States. 

The Spanish capital of the island, 
Puerta Princesa, is at present in the 
hands of the insurrectos, and it will prob- 
ably require to be reduced by force or at 
least by a show of force. The conditions 
existing in this town will explain the af- 
fairs in nearly all the towns in this dis- 
trict. They are usually inhabited by 
Christian Indians from the northern is- 
lands (Tagalos and Visayans), some 
Chinese merchants and a few Spaniards. 
The Moros do not live in these towns, 
but are usually congregated in smalk fish- 
ing villages scattered along the sea coast. 
For many years the Spanish Government 
pursued the doubtful policy of sending 
political prisoners and convicts from Lu- 
zon and the Visayan islands to form 
penal colonies on the islands surround- 
ing the Sulu Sea. This class of people 
and their offspring still remain, and to- 
gether with the cast-off native soldiers 
and sailors with the flotsam that drifts 
around military posts goes to make up the 
present population at many points. 

The first town in Mindanao where our 
troops were placed was Zamboanga, 
which for many years has been the mili- 
tary and civil capital of the island be- 
sides being the chief town of the Prov- 
ince of Zamboanga. It is situated on the 
extreme southern point of Mindanao, and 
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dominates the surrounding district con- 
tained within a radius of fifteen miles, 
which subsists a sui generis population 
of about twenty thousand Zamboangan- 


_ians. The town is about three hundred 


yéars of age. During nearly all of that 
time Spain maintained here a military 
and naval base, bringing to this point 
soldiers, sailors, laborers and convicts 
(Tagalos and Visayans) whose descend- 
ants, mixing with those of the Spaniards, 
Moros and others have produced the race 
known as Zamboanganians. The peo- 
ple, being unable to unite on any one In- 
dian dialect, were compelled to adopt the 
Spanish tongue, the only language now in 
use at this point. Zamboanga was evac- 
uated by the Spanish soldiers in May, 
1899. Shortly before their departure a 
number of rifles were turned over to the 
natives, after which trouble arose be- 
tween them and the departing garrison— 
it is said the natives were dissatisfied with 
the number of arms turned over to them. 
The Zamboanganians then became full 
fledged insurrectos, attacked the town 
and killed a number of the garrison, in- 
cluding the commander, General Mon- 
tero. The Spanish “ mosquito fleet ” ly- 
ing in the harbor was captured and 
robbed of more than thirty machine guns. 


- Finally the garrison sailed away, and the 


natives, then well armed, fortified and 
waited for the Americans to attempt to 
land; they also established a local gov- 
ernment. The attempt at self-govern- 
ment proved for many a reign of terror. 
Men were assassinated on suspicion of 
friendliness to the United States, the list 
of victims including one or more women. 
The United States ship “ Castine”. was 
detailed to blockade the port, and for 
six weary months this gunboat kept an 
unceasing vigil before the town and by 
cutting off the rice supply it finally 
starved the people into subjection. The 
actual surrender of this locality was 
brought about by. the people themselves, 
many of whom became skeptical about 
the self-government and were incidentally 
influenced by the threatened famine. The 
mayor of one of the outlying towns, Te- 
tuan, privately wrote to us that at our 
approach he would surrender his guns,’ 
his men, and his own without firing a 
shot. In order to make his surrender 
more valuable he requisitioned more 
rapid fire guns from the insurrecto lead- 
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ers “in order to properly defend his 
town against the threatened advance of 
the Americans.” The requisition was 
answered in person by one Melanio Cal- 
ixto, a young fanatic, who was one of the 
leaders of the insurrectos; he came to in- 
quire as to the neceSsity of more guns. 
When Calixto rode into the center of the 
town the above mentioned mayor, Isidoro 
Midel, as was usual “turned out the 
guatd,” who, instead of presenting arms, 
fired on Calixto, killing him instantly. A 
short time before this Calixto had also 
murdered one of his co-partners whom 
he suspected of friendliness to the United 
States. 

After this tragedy, Midel openly de- 
clared himself for the Americans, en- 
tered Zamboanga and communicated 
with the captain of the “ Castine,” who 
placed a small garrison in the town until 
troops could be hurried up from Sulu. 
Thus without firing a shot the Ameri- 
cans obtained possession of an important 
district which if attempted earlier would 
have resulted in the loss of many lives. 
During our strained relations with the 
Zamboanganians we were materially as- 
sisted by the chief of the neighboring 
Moros, Datto Mandi, but his offer of 
Mohammedan troops was declined. 
Datto Mandi is by far the most re- 
spectable and trustworthy of the Moros 
whom we have met; he has a good mili- 
tary record, well disciplined subjects, and 
possesses the manners of thé drawing- 
room; this Moro chieftain raised the 
American flag eight months ago. 

The town of Cotta Batto is situated on 
the Rio Grande de Mindanao, and is sur- 
rounded by turbulent Moros, against 
whom the Spaniards have been sending 
expeditions since as long ago as the lat- 
ter half of the sixteenth century. Be- 
sides the Chinamen the town contains an 
Indian population composed of ex-labor- 
ers, ex-soldiers, ex-convicts, etc. Left 
to their own resources by the evacuation 
of the Spanish garrison last spring these 
townspeople and their neighbors at- 
tempted to solve the problem of self-gov- 
ernment and elected a “ Presidente” 
with a number of assistants and raised 
a local soldiery, all of this to be supported 
by the community. For a short time all 
went well, until one day the Presidente, 
Romin Valo, announced that he was the 
local representative of Aguinaldo, and 
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henceforth he would idenufy the local 
government with that in Luzon; this re- 
sulted in the community being taxed to 
beggary, those who objected being exe- 
cuted. Finally, the townspeople, unable 
to endure their experiment of maintain- 
ing in their midst a “ Presidente ” and a 
small local standing army, applied to 
Datto Piang, a neighboring Moro chief, 
for deliverance from these evils. Datto 
Piang came to the assistance of the citi- 
zens, and being unable to bring the in- 
surrectos to terms, ordered the execu- 
tion of the “ Presidente” and eleven of 
his officials. These twelve men were be- 
headed September roth last. After this 
drastic measure Datto Piang wrote to the 
American authorities, inviting their oc- 
cupation; he. also placed a garrison of 
Moros in Cotta Batto and one in the 
neighboring town of Pollok, besides ap- 
pointing Christians to the position of 
mayor in each town. When we arrived 
at Cotta Batto last November the Ameri- 
can flag was already hoisted, and we were 
greeted enthusiastically. 

The Sultan of Mindanao resides near 
Cotta Batto: he has a better appearance 
and certainly travels better than does the 
Sultan of Sulu. His retinue formed a 
picturesque pageant as he came out to 
. visit General Bates, who was aboard of 
the gunhoat “ Manila.” The Sultan came 
in his state barge with fifty rowers; a 
section of his wives accompanied him; 
drums and tom-toms kept time for the 
oars, gay streamers decorated his barge, 
above which floated the Sultan’s own red 
standard. Following their chief came two 
hundred retainers in native outriggers. 
The Sultan was accompanied aboard by 
two guardsmen with lances and a slave, 
who bore something resembling a costly 
tea service containing the tobacco and 
betel nut paraphernalia of His Highness. 
This Sultan placed himself and his peo- 
ple at the disposal of the General, and 
among other things he said the Ameri- 
can Government was welcome to certain 
coal mines he possessed. In return he 
asked for nothing but an American flag, 
which, when given to him, he hoisted in 
place of his own red ensign. Datto 
Baqui of the neighboring town of Parang 
Parang also honored the ship with a visit, 
bringing with him about sixty men at 
arms. Datto Baqui stated that he would 


like to become a citizen of the United 
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States, and he also enlightened us on the 
antecedents of his enemy and our friend 
the Datto Piang. He informed us that 
Datto Piang was not a datto by birth, but 
was a low born Chinese mestizo slave, , 
that Piang had stolen two of his rancher- 
ias and killed some of Datto Baqui’s peo- 
ple; that he was a liar, and had frequent- 
ly betrayed the Spaniards. Thus he 
rambled on for about an hour when some 
one announced that Datto Piang was to 
be seen approaching surrounded by about 
sixty of his soldiers. The followers of 
Datto Baqui who were alongside needed 
no command, but kicked loose their 
knives and began to load their rifles. 
The ship’s company stood to their guns 
as if at drill, and the Baqui contingent 
was kept on the port side of the “ Ma- 
nila,” while the Piang faction was re- 
ceived on the starboard. Datto Baqui 
held his position on the cabin roof, while’ 
Datto Piang was shown aft. General 
Bates undertook the task of reconcilia- 
tion by sending first to the Datto Baqui 
and then to Datto Piang, inquiring into 
their difficulties, deprecating their local 
jealousies, recommending to them a 
peaceful arbitration and stating that he 
came as the representative of unity and 
peace. At last the two dattos agreed that 
a third datto, then on board, should act 
as mediator, and after about an hour of 
parleying Datto Baqui descended. from 
the cabin roof and then both he and Datto 
Piang informed the General that they 
“had been brothers since early youth.” - 

The neighboring towns of Pollok and 
Parang Parang were found to be ready 
for garrisons, and we then went to Da- 
vao. Arriving at Davao we found that 
the American flag was already flying, 
and that the town had been peaceful ex- 
cept for a small amount of bloodshed 


‘which had resulted from a semi-civilized 


people experimenting with the edged tool 
of self-government. Little or no trouble 
is to be anticipated in this vicinity in the 
future. It contains about two thousand 
Christians, but is surrounded by people 
representing seventeen different tribes 
who speak as many different dialects— 
our main difficulty at Davao will be to 
find a suitable interpreter. 

The last port visited on the east coast 
of Mindanao was Mati. This town con- 
tained but one white man, a little Span- 
iard named Niela, who introduced him- 
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self as the Teniente of the local police. He 
also brought aboard the local officials, 
all of whom were natives. It was noticed 
that all of the conversation was carried 
on by the little Spaniard, despite the pres- 
ence of the “ Presidente Locale,” the 
judge, and the other officials; later we 
discovered that Niela was the embodi- 
ment of what local government there ex- 
isted. The Spanish forces evacuated 
Mati January, 1899, and for nearly one 
year this little community had been left 
to its own devices, surrounded by Moros 
and other wild natives and threatened by 
pirates. It was learned that due to the 
caution and discipline maintained by the 
Teniente no harm had befallen the town, 
in fact no blood had been spilled, which 
is rather a unique distinction for a Philip- 
pine community during the past year. 

A local militia of about fifty rifles had 
been raised, the town had been rudely 
fortified, and six small howitzers had 
been placed; as to a flag the town of 
Mati abandoned by Spain and not yet oc- 
cupied by the United States had devised 
a flag of its own, a.plain black one. So 
when the pirate chief of Surigao, one 
Garcia, who had stolen a small steamer 
and armed it, and who levied tribute on 
the coast towns of Mindanao, had tried 
to anchor in the Bay of Mati, the militia 
turned out and the black flag was run up 
and Garcia returned to Surigao. An 
English blockade runner thoughtfully 
supplied Mati with the British flag, 
which, however, was not‘ used. 

The town officials stated that they 
would welcome the advent of the Ameri- 
can troops, and requested an’ American 
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flag, upon receiving which the Teniente 
said, “ Until your troops arrive we will 
use your flag when ships of war or mer- 
chantmen enter our harbor, but in case 
the Moros descend upon us, or in case we 
are visited by Garcia we prefer to use our 
own black flag.” It was explained to 
him that the Stars and Stripes were op- 
posed to marauders and pirates. “ Very 
true,” said the Teniente, “ but our black 
flag means no quarter.” 

Troops are now stationed at three gar- 
risons in the Sulu Archipelago, and also 
at Zamboanga, Cotta Batto, Pollok, Pa- 
rang Parang, Davao, Mati and at Isa- 
bela de Basilan. The last named town 
was visited by General Bates in August 
in the launch from the “ Charleston.” 
Having been misinformed as to the char- 
acter of the place the small party went 
unarmed. Upon landing we’ were sur- 
prised to find the town well garrisoned by 
a company of soldiers in the uniform of 
insurrectos; these people seemed equally 
surprised at seeing our rashness. Being 
too late to retreat and thinking to make 
the most of a seemingly precarious posi- 
tion, the General inspected the town 
while the quasi insurrecto guard turned 
out and presented arms. Some months 
later when a gunboat and troops arrived 
at the town to garrison Isabela the oblig- 
ing insurrectos formed part of the pro- 
cession at the ceremony of raising the 
flag. One of the officers said, “ When 
we came here last August why did you 
not take us prisoners or fire on us?” 
“We are not assassins,” replied the po- 
lite alcalde. 

ZAMBOANGA, MINDANAO. 


The Quest for Unearned Happiness.” 


By David Starr Jordan, ' 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, Jr., UNIVERSITY. 


MONG the inalienable rights of 
man, so our fathers have taught 
us, are these three, “ Life, liberty 

and the pursuit of happiness.” So long 
as a man is alive and free, he will, in one 
way or another, seek that which gives 
him pleasure. But the pursuit of happi- 





*From the Red Cross Lecture before the United States 
Volunteer Corps, 
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ness is an art in itself. To seek it is not 
necessarily to find it, and failure in the ~~ 
pursuit of happiness may destroy both 
liberty and life. 

The basis of happiness is abundance of 
life, and abundance of life is a real thing, 
that cannot be shammed or counter- 
feited. 


In the barber shop of a hotel in Wash- 
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ington, this inscription is written on the 
mirror: “ There is no pleasure in life 
equal to that of the conquest of a vicious 
habit.” -This the barber keeps before 
him every day, for it is no idle ‘word, but 
the lesson of a life of struggle against the 
temptation of self-indulgence. 

In general, the ‘sinner is not the man 
who sets out in life to be wicked. There 
are some such, fiends by blood and birth, 
but you and I do not meet them very of- 
ten. The sinner is the man who cannot 
say no. For sin to become wickedness is 
a matter of slow transition. One virtue 
after another is yielded up as vice calls 
for the sacrifice. .In Kipling’s fable of 
Parrenness, the slave of vice is asked to 
surrender one after another his trust in 
man, his faith in woman and the hopes 
and conscience of his childhood. In ex- 
change for all these, the demon left him 
just a little crust of dry bread. 

It is because decay goes on step by 
step that bad men are not all bad, as good 
men are not wholly good. In the stories 
of Bret Harte, the gamblers and sots are 
capable.of pure impulses and of noble 
self-devotion. The pathos of Dickens 
rests largely on the same kindly fact. It 
is indeed a fact, and those who would 
save such people must keep it constantly 
in mind. 

The primal motive of most forms of 
sin is, as I have said, the desire to make a 
short. cut to happiness. Temptation 
promises pleasure without the effort of 
earning it. This promise has never been 
fulfilled in all the history of all the ages, 
and it is time that men were coming to 
realize that fact. Happiness that is 
earned lasts to make way for more hap- 
piness. Unearned pleasures are mere il- 
lusions, and, as they pass away, their 
final legacy is weakness and pain. They 
leave “a dark brown taste in the 
mouth ;” their recollection is “ different 
in the morning.” Such pleasures, as Rob- 
ert Burns, who had tried many of them, 
truthfully says, “Are like poppies 
spread,” “or like the snowfall on the 
river.” 

But true happiness endures, and leaves 
no reaction of weakness and pain. The 
mind is at rest within itself, and the con- 
sciousness is filled with the joy of living. 

There are many short cuts to happi- 
ness which temptation commonly offers 
to us. Let me enumerate some of them, 
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Indolence would secure the pleasures . 
of rest without the effort that justifies 
rest and makes it welcome. “ Life drives 
him hard” who has nothing in all the 
world to do. The dry rot of ennui, the_ 
vague self-disgust of those “ who know 
so ill to deal with time,” is the outcome 
of idleness. It is said that “the very 
fiends weave ropes of sand, rather face 
pure hell than idleness.” It is only 
where even such poor effort is impossi- 
ble that absolute misery can be found. 
The indolent ennui of the hopelessly rich 
and the indolent misery of the helplessly 
poor have this much in common. The 
quest for happiness is become a passive 
one, waiting for the joy that never comes. 
But life can never remain passive, and 
a thousand-ills come in through the qpen 
door of unresisted temptation. 

Gambling, in all its forms, is the de- 
sire to get something for nothig: Bur- 
glary and larceny have the same motive. 
Along this line the difference between 
gambling and stealing is one fixed by so- 
cial customs and prejudices. In society, 
money is power. It is the key that un- 
locks stored up power, whether of our- 
selves or of others. It is said that the 
“love of money is the root of all evil.” 
The love of money in this’sense is the 
love of power. But it is not true that the 
love of power is the root of all evil. To 
love power is natural to the strong. The 
desire to get money without earning it is 
the root of all evil. To get something 
for nothing, in. whatever way, demoral- 
izes all effort. The man who gets a 
windfall spends his days watching the 
wind. The man who wins in a lottery 
spends his gains in more lottery tickets. 
The man who loses in a lottery does the 
same thing. In all forms of gambling, 
to win is to lose, for the winner’s integ- 
rity is placed in jeopardy. To lose is to 
lose, for the loser throws good money 
after bad, and that, too, is demoralizing. 
In all appeals to chance there is open the 
door to fraud. The lust for gambling, 
the spirit of speculation, whatever form 
it may take, is adverse to individual pros- 
perity. It makes for personal degenera- 
tion and therefore for social decay. 

More widespread and more insidious 
than the quest for unearned power is the 
search for the unearned pleasures of love, 
without love’s duties, or love’s responsi- 
bilities. The way to unearned love lies 
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through the valley of the shadow of 
death. The path is white with dead 
men’s bones. Just as honest love is the 
most powerful influence for good that 
can enter into a man’s life, so is love’s 
counterfeit the most disintegrating. Love 
is a sturdy plant of vigorous growth, 
with wondrous promise of flower and 
fruitage, but it will not spring from the 
ashes of lust. 

In the economy of human life, love 
looks forward to the future. Its glory 
is in its altruism. The mother gives her 
life and strength tq the care of the child 
and to the building of the home. ‘The 
father stands guard qver the life and wel- 
fare of mother and ¢hild. To shirk re- 
sponsibility is to destroy the home. The 
equal marriage demands equal purity of 
heart and equal chastity of intention. 
Without this, “ Sweet love were slain,” 
and “ Love is the greatest thing in the 
world,” because it is the greatest source 
of happiness. 

Not strife nor war~sor hatred is love's 
greatest enemy. Love’s arch foe is lust. 
To shirk the bonds of love for the irre- 
sponsible joys of lust is the Devil’s choic- 
est temptation. Open vice brings a cer- 
tainty of disease and degradation. To 
associate with-the vile is to acquire their 
vileness, and this is in no metaphorical 
sense. Secret vice comes to the same 
end, and all the more surely because the 
sin and folly of lying is added to the 
other agencies of decay. The man who 
tries to lead a double life is either a neu- 
rotic freak or the prince of fools. Gen- 
erally he is something of both at first, and 
at the last an irreclaimable scoundrel. 
That society is so severe in its condemna- 
tion of the double life is an expression of 
the bitterness of its own experience. 
There is real meaning behind each of so- 
ciety’s conventionalities. Its condemna- 
tion is never unreasoning, tho it may lack 
in sense of proportion. “ Even the an- 
gels,” Emerson says, “ must respect the 
proprieties.” The basis of the proprie- 
ties of social life is that no man should 
shrink from the cost of what he desires. 
It is not only the gross temptations which 
the wise man must resist. There is 
much that passes under other names 
which is only veiled licentiousness. The 
word flirtation covers a multitude of sins. 
To breathe the aroma of love, in pure 
selfishness, without an atom of altruistic 
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responsibility, is the motive of flirtation. 
To touch a woman’s hand in wanton- 
ness may be to poison her life and yours. 
The strongest forces of human life are 
not subjects for idle play. The real 
heart and soul of a man are measured by 
the truth he shows to woman. A man’s 
ideal of womanhood is fixed by the 
woman he seeks. By a man’s ideal of 
womanhood we may know the degree of 
his manhood. 

In the hot bed of modern society there 
is a tendency to precocious growth. Pre- 
cocious virtue is bad enough; but pre- 
cocious vice is most monstrous. What 
is worth having must bide its time. Pre- 
cocious fruit is not good fruit. The first 
ripened apples have always a worm at the 
core. 

It may be that “ boys will be boys,” as 
people say, but if hoys will be boys in a 
bad sense, they will never be men. The 
wild oats they sow sprout early and 
grow fast, and they “send their, roots 
into the spinal column.” Our duties to 
our afterselves are more vital than our 
duties to our present selves or our duties 
to society. To guard his own future is 
the greatest duty of the young mran. If 
all men lived in such fashion that re- 
morse was unknown, the ills of society 
would mostly vanish. j 

In the life of the lower animals nature 
guards against precocity. Among the 
beasts no one takes to himself the pleas- 
ures of life till he can carry its responsi- 
bilities. The precocious fish dies in the 
act of spawning. The old males among 
polygamous animals, cattle, elk, deer, fur 
seals, bar out the young.’ Their place 
they must take before they can enjoy it. 
The female scorns the male who is im- 
mature. He must bide his time, and de- 
velop his strength in patience. 

But the immature child is brought at 
onee among temptations he cannot re- 
sist, because he cannot understand them. 
The gauntlet of obscene suggestions in 
our cities is one of the most terrible our 
children have to face. We judge of the 
wickedness of Pompeii by evil signs and 
paintings, which the baptism of fire and 
eighteen centuries of burial have failed to 

purify. They are still mute witnesses of 
a personal degeneration toward which 
they once served to entice. If San Fran- 
cisco were to be buried to-day, some fu- 
ture generation would judge us thus se- 
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verely. The bill boards of the vulgar 
theaters, with their suggestions of vice 
and crime, might be mute witnesses to 
the. social decay of our republic. They 
do not tell the whole story of our coun- 
try, but their testimony is honest so far 
as it goes. It is the call to unearned 
pleasures, the call to degradation, and 
our children as they pass cannot chose 
but listen. 

The children on our streets grow old’ 
before their time. There is no fate more 
horrible because there is none more hope- 
less. Were it not for the influx of new 
life from the farms, our cities would be 
depopulated. Strive as we may we can- 
not save our children from the corrosion 
of vulgarity and obscene suggestion. 
The subtle incitement to vice comes to 
every home. Its effect is shown in pre- 
cocious knowledge, the loss of the bloom 
of youth, the quest for pleasures un- 
earned because sought for out of time. 
Vulgarity has in some measure its foun- 
dation in precocity. It is an expression 
of arrested development in matters of 
good taste or good character. 

To be vulgar is to do that which is not 
the best of its kind. It is to do poor 
things in poor ways, and to’ be satisfied 
with that. Vulgarity weakens the mind 
and thus brings all other weakness in its 
train. It is vulgar to wear dirty linen 
when one is not engaged in dirty work. 
It is vulgar to like poor music, to read 
weak books, to feed on sensational news- 
papers, to trust to patent medicines, to 
find amusement in trashy novels, to find 
pleasures in cheap jokes, to enjoy vulgar 
theaters, to tolerate coarseness and loose- 
ness in many of its myriad forms. We 
find the corrosion of vulgarity every- 
where and its poison enters every home. 
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The streets of our cities are covered with 
its evidences, our newspapers are redo- 
lent with it, our story-books reek with it, 
our schools are tainted by it, and we can- 
not keep it out of our homes or our 
churches or our colleges. 

It is the hope of civilization that our 
republic may outgrow the toleration of 
vulgarity, but we have a long struggle 
before us before this can be done. It is 
said that, “ Vulgarity is the besetting sih 
of democracy.” This one might believe, 
were it not that the most vulgar city in 
the world, the one from which vulgarity 
rises like an exhalation, is one of the 
least democratic. It is in democracy, the 
training of the common man, that we can 
find the only permanent antidote to vul- 
garity. 

The second power of vulgarity is ob- 
scenity. This vice is like.the pestilence. 
Wherever it finds lodgment it kills. It 
fills the mind with vile pictures, which 
will come up again and again, standing 
in the way of all healthful effort. Those 
who have studied the life history of the 
homeless poor tell us that obscenity more 
often than drink is the cause of their in- 
effectiveness. In the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, besides the infirm and: the un- 
fortunate, is the great residue of the un- 
employable: The most of these are ren- 
dered so by the utter decay of force 
which comes from the habit of obscenity. 
The forces which make for vulgarity 
tend also toward obscenity, for all inane 
vulgarity tends to grow obscene. The 
open door of the saloon makes it a center 
of corrosion, and the miserable habit of 
treating, which we call American, but 
which exists wherever the tippling house 
exists, spreads and intensifies it. 

Pato AtTo, CAtIF. 


Lucid Literature. 
By John Burroughs. 


\ J] OTHING can make up in a writer 
for the want of lucidity. It is 
one of the cardinal literary vir- 

tues. If the page is not clear, if we see 
through it as through a glass darkly, if 
there is the least blur or opacity, the work 
is condemned. It is a false notion that 
some thoughts or ideas are necessarily 





obscure, or complex or involved. Ideas 
are what we make them. If we think 
obscurely our ideas are obscure, if one’s 
mental activity is complex, his ideas are 
complex. Always is the mind of the 
writer the medium through which we see 
his subject matter. Such a poet as George 
Meredith thinks obscurely. There is a 
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large blind spot in his mipd,;go, that,at 
times an almost total eclipse passes qver 
his page. Strain one’s vision as one may 
one cannot make out just what he is try- 
ing to say. Then there are lucid inter- 
vals—strong, telling lines—then the 
shadow falls again and the reader is 
groping in the dark. The difficulty is 
never innate in his subject, but is in the 
poet’s use of language, as if at times he 
caught at words blindly and used them 
without reference to their accepted mean- 
ings, as when he says of the skylark: 

“Tt drinks its hasty flight and drops.”’ 
How can one adjust his mind to the no- 
tion of a bird drinking its own flight? 

The impression of novelty can never 
be made by a trick in the use of language, 
nor can the sense of mystery be given by 
obscurity of expression. Veils and 
screens and dim lights may do it in the 
world of sense, but not in the world of 
ideas. The reader feels all the time that 
there is something in the way, and that 
he should see clearly if the writer thought 
clearly. Freshness and novelty are the 
gift of the writer, whose mind is fresh 
and who has lively and novel emotions 
in the presence of every-day things and 
events. 

There is a sense of mystery in much 
of the poetry of Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son, and in our own Emerson and Whit- 
man, but little or none of the Meredith- 
ian blur and opacity. One may not at 
once catch the full meaning of Words- 
worth’s “ Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality,’ or Tennyson’s “ Tiresias,” or 
“Ancient Sage,” or Emerson’s “ Bra- 
mah,” or Whitman’s “ Sleep Chasings,” 
but how transparent the language, how 
unequivocal the emotion, how direct and 
solid the expression. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the impression or want 
of impression made by a commonplace 
thought veiled and hidden by ambiguity 
of phrase, and that made by “ something 
far more deeply interfused, whose dwell- 
ing is the light of setting suns.” Great 
poets give us a sense of depth and hight, 
of the far and the rare. Meredith does at 
times, but oftener he gives us only a 
sense of the dense and the foggy. 

There are two reasons why we may not 
understand aman. In one case the fault 
is in him, in his clouded and ambiguous 
way of thinking, such as I have already 
spoken of. In the other case the fault, 
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o9t tather the difficulty, is in us. The 


_man may live and move upon a different 
spiritual plane, he may have an atmos- 
phere and cherish ideals that belong to 
another world than ours. Thus the solid 
men of Boston did not understand Emer- 
son, but said their daughters did. Their 
daughters were habitually more familiar 
with Emerson’s ideal values than their 
fathers were. Thus Scott said he did 
not understand Wordsworth; could not 
follow his “abstruse ideas ;” Campbell 
suited him better. Scott belonged to 
another type of mind from that of 
Wordsworth—lived in another world. 
There was no sense of mystery in his 
mind—of that haunting, elusive some- 
thing which Wordsworth felt in all out- 
ward nature. There was no religion in 
Scott’s love of nature, and it is this prob- 
ably that baffled him in Wordsworth. 
Both were born countrymen and equal 
lovers of common, rural things, but 
Wordsworth associated them with his 
spiritual and ideal joys and experiences, 
while Scott found in them an appeal to 
his copious animal spirits, and his love of 
sensuous beauty. Wordsworth would 
understand Scott much better than Scott 
would understand’ Wordsworth. The 
ancient poets probably would not under- 
stand the moderns nearly as well as the 
moderns understand the ancients. We 
are further along on the road of human 
experience. 

Then we may understand a work and 
not appreciate it, not respond to its ap- 
peal. Appreciation is based upon kin- 
ship. We are more in sympathy with 
some types of mind than with others of 
equal parts. The most impersonal and 
judicious of critics cannot escape the law 
of the elective affinities. Some books find 
us more than others of similar merit. 
See how people differ, and are bound to 
differ, about Whitman, and it is because 
his aim is not merely to give the reader 
poetic truth disassociated from all per- 
sonal qualities and traits, but to give him 
himself. We cannot separate the poet 
from the man, and if we do not respond 
to the man, to his type, to his quality, to 
his wholesale and radical democracy, we 
shall not réspond to the poet. If we all 
read the authors only through our taste 
in belles lettres, through our love of lit- 
erary truth, we should agree in our es- 
timate of them according as our taste 
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agreed. But the feeling we bring to 
them is very complex. Character, pre- 
disposition, natural affinities, race traits, 
etc., all play a part. Critics very general- 
ly agree about such a poet as Milton be- 
cause the personal element plays so small 
a part in his poetry. If we do not get 
poetic truth in him we do not get any- 
thing. His style is the main thing, as it 
is with the Greek poets. In other words, 
there is nothing in Milton that makes a 
personal appeal. One cannot conceive 
of any reader taking him to his heart, ap- 
propriating him and finding his life col- 
ored and changed by him, as by some 
later poets. Wordsworth was a revela- 
tion to Mill; Goethe, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Whitman have in the same way been 
revelations to many readers, and for the 
same reason, their intense individual point 
of view. Their appeal is a personal and 
religious one as well as a poetic. Noone 
who has not something of, the modern 
pantheistic feeling toward nature will be 
deeply touched by Wordsworth. Noone 
who has not felt the burden of modern 
problems, the decay of the old faiths, etc., 
will be moved by Arnold’s poetry. His 
“sad lucidity of soul” belongs to our 
age. No one who has not broken away 
from the old traditions in art and reli- 
gion and in politics, and possessed him- 


PILE of clean white paper, an ink- 
well newly filled, and a stir of 
fresh thoughts in the mind, like 

that tender and thrilling movement of 
birds amid the dewy greenery at day- 
break on a spring morning, can afford a 
subtle pleasure absolutely indescribable. 
The literary instinct, when vitalized by a 
charge of enthusiasm from one of those 
discoveries which now and then open in. 
the brain, is marvelously stimulating to 
the whole man. Of course one must not 


mention inspiration in this day of real- 
ism; but the comfort of literary work 
may be acknowledged. 

And what a portable thing the busi- 
Anthony Trollope 


ness of writing is! 
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Writing the Record. 


By Maurice Thompson. 






self emotionally of the point of view af- 
forded by modern science, will make 
much of Whitman. Without a certain 
mental and spiritual experience and a 
certain stamp of mind Emerson will not 
be much to you. In Poe one’s sense of 
artistic forms and verbal melody are 
alone appealed to. He is more to a 
Frenchman than to an American. If 
you are ahunger for the bread of life do 
not go to Poe, do not go to Landor, or 
Milton, do not go to the current French 
poets. Go sooner to Goethe, to Tenny- 
son, to Browning, to Arnold, to Whit- 
man—the great personal poets, the men 
who have spiritual and religious values 
as well as poetic. All the great imag- 
inative writers of our century have felt, 
more.or less, the stir and fever of the 
century, and have been its priests and 
prophets. The lesser poets have not felt 
these things. Had .Poe been greater or 
broader he would have felt them, so 
would Longfellow. Neither went deep 
enough to touch the formative currents 
of our social or religious or national life. 
In the past the great artist has always 
been at ease in Zion; in our day only 
the lesser artists are at ease, unless we 
except Whitman, man of unshaken faith, 
who is absolutely optimistic. 
West Park, N., Y. 





told how he plied his pen on railway 
trains and in whatever place he chanced 
to be. You see, a man’s head, with his 
thoughts all bestowed in it, goes with 
him, even into jail, as did Bunyan’s. Vil- 
lon jotted down his haunting ballads in 
rogues’ dens deep in the slums of Paris 
while dodging the emissaries of justice. 
Why do we make faces and emit little 
ironies when a contemporary novelist 
confesses that he goes to some particu- 
lar place to write a book? There surely 
is something in the infltience of change, 
novel environment, and the breaking of 
new soil, so to call it, by which one’s 
imagination is vitally freshened. I have 
an impression that frequent shifting of 
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one’s “ circle of the hills,” as Tennyson 
phrases it, has the effect to break up a 
monotony of thought. {s it true that au- 
thors whose books are all closely alike 
have a narrow round of life? Could Gil- 
bert White have written another book 
than a second, third, or fourth “ Natural 
History of, Selborne?” Probably not 
without radically changing his place of 
observation. 


We have always been hearing about" 


the great American novel, and doubtless 
many a thoughtful youth and bookish 
maid may have set about to write it. The 
paper was to be had, the ink and the pen 
looked able; but the inspiration—beg 
pardon, the constructive enthusiasm— 
failed to charge the mind and urge it to 
genuine creative activity. Possibly we 
Americans, patriotic as we imagine we 
are, have not yet truly lived in our coun- 
try. When we spread our paper before 
us and spear our inkpot for a thought, 
may. be we do not at the same time clear- 
ly realize what it is to be an American. 
We have not yet discerned that cosmo- 
politanism is fatal to art, and that all 
great writers of the creative class have 
been intensely patriotic and local. Even 
Shakespeare was English with a loyalty 
as insular as the St. James Gazette. We 
“brag on ourselves” and go abroad to 
get the pattern for everything. We 
write with the tail of an eye on what Eu- 


‘ rope is going to think of it. 


Goethe was a German, Hugo a French- 


~ man, Scott a Briton, not merely by birth, 


but in every fiber of genius and in every 
wave of sympathy. The white paper re- 
ceived from these masters a black scrawl 
of indelible nationality and untainted 
race quality. What Greek was ever a 
cosmopolitan? What Hebrew? Even 
Christ had a people, albeit he command- 
ed: “ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel.” He would save all the 
world by making them like his own peo- 
ple. Ah, one’s own people, that is the 
deepest tie—one’s own breed. And this 
must be the national bond in life, politics 
and art. There is laid upon every man 
the high selfishness of providing for his 
own household. If the injunction: 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself” were 
taken literally the law of self-defense 
would fall dead. Yet there be flabby 
sentimentalists who teach that we must 
love our neighbor better than our- 
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selves: We must give Cubans what we 
refused to the banded Southern States 
after our great war. We must give to 
the Filipinos what we do not give to 
Alaska. Georgia and the Georgians 
fought a terrible fight for the principle 
of the “ consent :of the governed,” so did 
all the South; but there was that higher 
principle at stake—namely, “ the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” The self 
of the nation was to be maintained. 
There itis; the national self, the race 
self, the breed self, the individual self; 
the self must be first if there is to be 
power, efficiency, putity, longevity. 
Whenever the individual rises to distinc- 
tion, leadership, control, he does it by 
self-assertion. . It is so with the nation. 
Its own first; nobody so good as its own. 

A pile of white paper before us and a 
great inkhorn from which we are to dip 
the record of a new century. We are to 
dig the Isthmian Canal, we are to fulfill 
that keen prophecy of William H. Sew- 
ard, which foretold our splendid com- 
mercial and moral influence on the Pa- 
cific and in the rich East. We are al- 
ready writing the title of our great story, 
“Expansion;” we are already setting 
our civilization—planting ourselves—in 
front of Asia, not as despoilers, but as: 
builders. If any far-sighted and trust- 
worthy statesman thinks that we are go- 
ing to let Cuba stand across the gateway 
of the Gulf and of our canal, an abso- 
lutely independent national government, 
free to make treaties, alliances and com- 
mercial, military and political agree- 
ments without our sovereign dictation 
and supervision, that statesman is in a 
momentary hallucination from which he 
will betimes emerge. It has never been 
the temper of Anglo-Saxon civilization 
to expend vast treasure and precious 
blood in order to bolster up and perpetu- 
ate another and inferior civilization to 
antagonize and worry it indefinitely. We 
are not going to do that in the case of 
Cuba; that island and its people will be 
given the same “consent of the gov- 
erned”’ that was given to the Southern 
States after the great war between the 
North and the South. A milder and 
more righteous “ reconstruction period ” 
is now fulfilling itself in Cuba, in Porto 
Rico, in the Philippines. We have had 
experience in conquering and being con- 
quered. The North conquered, the 
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South was conquered. There was no 
“consent of the governed ” in the South 
when her States and her people, smashed 
by cannon and pierced with bayonet and 
seared with fire, bowed to government 
dictated by their conqueror. The flag 
flung itself over them:on high ; who dared 
to pull it down? Thank God, no man, 
no State, no nation dared pull it down. 
Who will pull it down in Cuba, in Porto 
Rico, in the Philippines? 

Was there ever a truly great states- 
man, or stateswoman, who was a cosmop- 
olite in temper, theory or practice? My 
country first and last, and all the time— 
that was Cesar’s, that was Elizabeth’s, 
that was Washington’s, that was Glad- 
stone’s, that was Bismarck’s confession 
of faith and rule of action. No “ great 
objector ” to his country’s expansion and 
fulfilment of greatest glory ever has 
come down the ages beside the men who 
upheld the flag. It is not in human na- 
ture, God bless it, to pay twenty million 
dollars for some islands and then “ sail 
away ” and leave them to be gobbled by 
Germany. The independence of the 
Philippine Islands, the independence of 
Cuba, or of Porto Rico is an impossibil- 
ity, and impossibilities do not happen. If 
Cuba shall be in the long run as inde- 
pendent as Florida, or New York, or In- 
diana she may well bless the name of the 
United States, as all good Americans do. 
What a gain over Spanish rule is the 
beneficent shadow of the flag we all bow 
to and love! If our civilization is not 
good enough for Cubans, Porto Ricans 
and Filipinos is it fit for us? Shame 
upon the thought that our rule in those 
islands would not be better than any 
other rule under heaven. Let us sup- 
pose that President McKinley should 
adopt Mr. Bryan’s suggestion and put it 
into a message to Congress. Stripped 
to the skin it would read thus: “‘ We are 
not honest and enlightened enough to 
give the Filipinos better government 
than Aguinaldo can give them. In fact, 
Aguinaldo is a better statesman than any, 
or all of you, gentlemen. Therefore I 
recommend an absolute abandonment of 
the islands that we have bought and sub- 
jected to the flag.” Who would be proud 
of him? What would history do with 
him? 

The heap of white paper is before us, 
the fresh thoughts have burst their buds 
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in our ‘Stimulated national brain, there is 
something to be written. George Wash- 
ington—glory forevér to his name!—is 
not to write it; Thomas Jefferson is not 
to write it;-even Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay of the later great generation 
can have nothing to do with it. The 
world has moved. It is now Bryan or 
McKinley—that is, it is repudiation of 
the future and facing to the rear, or it is 
keeping step to the throbs of patriotic 
progress. We are to expand, or we are 
to collapse. The man afraid of his coun- 
try and of its influence and its honorable 
intentions is to be in the saddle; or the 
man who feels full confidence in ‘the flag, 
in the justice of which it is the emblem, 
in the fairness and honor of our govern- 
ment wherever extended, is to lead us. 
One principle or the other—the principle 
of faith in our civilization wherever 
planted, of faith in our race wherever it 
migrates, of glory in our breed where- 
ever it is propagated; or the principle of 
self-accusation and abasement before the 
world and acknowledgment of ineffi- 
ciency and inferiority—is to prevail. 

I am a Democrat, a partisan Demo- 
crat, if you please, glad to follow and 
fight for the time-honored principles 
upon which it was bred and trained. My 
breed of men were not Whigs when the 
war with Mexico was on. We freed 
Mexico and took in Texas, as we had al- 
ready “ assimilated ” Florida and Louis- 
iana. We were expansionists in spite of 
Hosea Biglow and Thomas Corwin. We 
do not see in Mr. Bryan the sort of De- 
mocracy with which our veins were bulg- 
ing when the great Pacific gold-slope was 
overshadowed by the Democratic flag 
of expansion. We were not “ imperial- 
ists”’ when Tom Corwin said that he 
would, were he a Mexican, “ welcome us 
with bloody hands to hospitable graves,” 
we were only “expansionists.” I am 
still that kind of a Democrat, I am of that 
old party whose love of country was suf-. 
ficient to uphold the flag while the boys 
stormed the moon and annexed the stars. 
I will vote for a man that says: “ Who 
dares take down the flag?” and I will vote 
for.no other. Let the record on the 
white paper so read. Young men of 
America who this year cast their first 
vote for President of the United States 
have a record to make for themselves. 
The opportunity now offered does not 
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come freqténtly. An epoch is opening. 
The youth of to-day should be able to 
read the signs. A first vote against the 
outward rush of American power, com- 
merce, moral influence, civilization, gov- 
ernment will not be a happy foundation 
for a political life, not a bright act to 


point back at when the flag shall be shin- 
ing, as it is sure to do, a fixed star in the 
Orient. Remember, young gentlemen, 
the fate that befel Thomas Corwin and 
his followers! Remember Vallandig- 
ham. Take a fresh thought and begut 
the record on the side of the flag. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


The Effect of Treaties on Legislation. 
By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


HE Constitution has little to say 
about the making of treaties. In 
the article defining the duties of 
the President there is the following: 
“He shall have power by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present concur.” This is all. 
Afterward, in Article VI, the effect of 
treaties is defined as follows: “ This Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall.be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all the -treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing inthe Constitution of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” The Su- 
preme Court has held uniformly that 
treaties equally with the laws passed by 
Congress are the supreme law of the 
land. It has held, also, always that the 
last treaty overrode previous acts of Con- 
gress on the satne subject, and the last 
act of Congress’in like manner overrode 
previous treaties. It follows that an act 
of Congress passed to-day would be su- 
perior to the treaty made with Spain De- 
cember roth, 1898. Such an act if an- 
tagonistic to the Paris treaty would set it 
completely aside. 

Whether this power should be so ex- 
ercised as to annul solemn compacts 
made with friendly nations is another 
question. That it was so exercised in 
the anti-Chinese legislation is certain. 
Under this construction what becomes of 
that portion of Article IX in the Paris 
treaty, which reads as follows: “ The 
civil rights, and political status of the na- 
tive inhabitants of the territories hereby 
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ceded to the United States shall be de- 
termined by the Congress?” Evidently 
Spain consents that we may do what- 
ever we please with the natives of the 
ceded islands, but this consent by no 
means enlarges our powers, because they 
are not derived from Spain. We might have 
lawfully done whatever we pleased to do, 
no matter how the treaty read, because 
the last act of Congress is supreme in au- 
thority. The treaty, therefore, furnishes 
us no assistance in determining the 
powers that Congress may exercise over 
the new possessions. In order to dis- 
cover what these powers are we must 
necessarily turn to the Constitution. 
Every member of Congress swears that 
he will support that- instrument. This 


‘oath can mean nothing else than that the 


taker of it will use his own judgment in 
determining what its provisions mean. 
How could a man undertake to support 
the Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court? That court has often 
overruled itself—notably in the legal ten- 
der and the income cases. It often criti- 
cises, doubts and explains its own cases. 
If even the oath taken read in so many 
words that the taker would support the 
Constitution as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, the difficulty of interpreta- 
tion. of its decisions would still remain. 
This very day we find that half the law- 
yers in the country, and nearly all the 
laymen, are arguing that under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court Congress 
cannot levy taxes on goods sent from 
Porto Rico to ‘any place in our country, 
and the other half of the lawyers, includ- 
ing many Senators, are arguing that it 
can. 


This particular point will, of course, 
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be settled so as to bind Government offi- 
cials, but nothing will be ‘settled as to 
legislation touching trial by jury, bear- 
ing arms, religious freedom, etc., until 
other cases technically involving these 
points are decided. 

Cast about in the. whirlpool of the ju- 
dicial maelstrom, our people must look 
somewhere for an anchorage. If we can- 
not out of our own heads do what is 
right and just, but must have a constitu- 
tional clause to base our action on, why 
not take the simple words, “ The Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations 
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respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty of the United States?” Could any- 
thing be broader or more straightfor- 
ward than this language? We can 
evolve from it a decent, respectable gov- 
ernment for Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, which will insure them protection, 
and give them every essential right. We 
can hold them under a territorial form of 
government for a hundred years if we 
please. We have had no trouble with 
any of our Territories—why is it neces- 
sary to conjure up difficulties in the way 
of governing our new possessions? 
Wasuincton, D C. 


Long Jones 
By Francis Churchill Williams. 


ONG JONES was big of: bulk, 
rugged of face, his hair was shot 
with gray, and men did his bidding 

at the steel works; the girl who faced 
him in the doorway of the graceless, two- 
story brick house was as high as his 
heart—a slip of laughing eyes, tip-tilt 
nose and tumbling brown hair. Yet it was 
Long Jones'who stood silent and.abashed, 
the girl who told him that time was pass- 
ing which was not to be wasted. Then 
he regained mastery of his tongue. “I 
was thinkin’ of comin’ up t’ see y’r father 
t’ night. I stopped t’ tell y’.” 

“ Pap’s going out t’ night,” she an- 
swered. “ He'll be so sorry t’ miss y’.” 

“Well, I can see you, anyhow?” he 
contrived to say. 

“Me?” Her eyes opened wide in 
mock wonder. “ What have I got t’ do 
with ’t?” 

He tried to explain. 
his blundering words. 

“Think ’t all out, an’ tell me some 
other time. I must be goin’ inside. 
Good-by t’ y’.” 
curtesy, threw him a kiss, and was gone. 

He was fixed by dismay for a moment, 
then, suddenly, he swung on his heel and 
started down the street. He wanted to 
be angry with her, andtcould only curse 
himself. Moreover, a dozen yards 
passed over and he heard her call: “ Mr. 
Jones! Mr. Jones! I say, Mr. Jones!” 
and his steps became slower. Then she 


She laughed at 


She dropped him a 


called again, more softly: “ John! John! 
Won't y’ wait a minute, John?” and he 
whirled about. But she instantly cried 
to him, “ Don’t be in a hurry, Mr. Jones. 
I only wanted t’ tell y’ y’d find th’ news- 
paper on th’ parlor table t’-night. Y’ 
might get lonely waitin’ alone; ”’ and then 
the door closed on her, and he was left 
to nurse his righteous anger. 

But, with the picture of her saucy face 
in his heart, it was foregone that, at seven 
o'clock that evening, he again should be 
standing at the door of the house, where 
Mary Findley lived alone with her father. 
He was dressed in his best, and he took 
pride in the discomfort of high collar, 
tight coat and the new creaking shoes 
which were pasted with blacking. When 
the door was opened he saw a figure in 
the semi-darkness within flee up the 
stairs ; a voice from qver the railing above 
bade him walk into “ th’ parlor, please.” 
He stood for a moment, trying-to pierce 
the gloom at the stairway head, from 
which came an echoing laugh, then 
stepped into the room which opened from 
the narrow hallway. He steered his way 
among the close set pieces of plush ferni- 
ture, and took a seat upon a big chrys- 
anthemum which bloomed upon the sofa 
cover. He feared the chairs; they ut- 
tered dreadful groans when he sat on 
them. 

He was surveying the ornaments of 
the rgom with satisfaction when Mary 
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came in. The new-born curls nestled 
close to her head; her eyes were spar- 
kling. As for the rest he had.an indefi- 


_ nite impression of black netting and 


cherry colored ribbons. 

“Well, ’f y’ wanted t’ see me, here I 
am!” she danced about the room. Then 
revolving slowly on her toes in front of 
him: “ What do y’ think of me?” 

His face was illumined, and he sprang 
to his feet. But she avoided him adroit- 
ly, and faced him with the center-table 
between them. She told him imperiously 
to go back to the sofa. But he stood his 
ground with arms outstretched. “ Mary!” 
he said, “ Mary!” 

She told him ‘‘ Oh, don’t be foolish!” 
But he only advanced a step, and some- 


’ thing in his eyes silenced her. 


“Mary y’ must listen t’ me now; come 
here!” he said. A tender pleading note 
in his voice softened the command, yet 
she did as he said. It was almost as if 
her father had spoken to her. Her eyes 
were fixed on his in wonderment rather 
than fear. He drew her down on the 
sofa besides him, and she did not push 
him away or try to loosen his clasp upon 
one of her hands. He thrust his fingers 
between his throat and the unaccustomed 
neck gear which seemed to have grown 
so tight suddenly. Then he began 
speaking, speaking slowly, picking his 
words. 

“ Mary, y’ know I love y’; y’ cant t help 
knowin’ that. I've been lettin’ y see ’t 
fur months, an’ y’ve been laughin’ at me. 
But y’ can go on tormentin’ me, ’f y’ like; 
I don’t care fur that. Only say y’ll marry 
me, an’ I’ll be content. I'll wait, ’f y’ 
want; only I got t’ know. An’, ’f y’ll 
marry me, rl do everything fur y’, 
everything y’ ask. I'll rent one of those 
new houses i in Cramer Street, an’ [’ll give 
y’ carpets, an’ curtains, an’ a plush set of 
furneture fur th’ parlur, an’ a bicycle, an’ 
I'll take y’ t’ th’ theater, an’ we'll go t’ 
New York on our weddin’ trip,”—how 
often he had gone over this list in his 
mind—“ an’ I'll go up t’ Potterton’s 
Hall with y’ on Saturday nights, an’ y’ 
can dance, an’-—” he stopped abruptly 
because he had exhausted the wants of 
woman kind. 

For the first time his love-making was 
real to her. The things he offered her 
were so many parts in the edifice of de- 
lights which her imagination had built 
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for her. If he 6ffered ail this because 
he was in love with her, she told herself 
that marrying him was to be something 
very serious. What was it he expected 
her to do? She had been her father’s 
housekeeper since her mother’s death, 
four years before, and food, clothes, fur- 
niture and good times generally had been 
bought by “close economy. She would 
have to pay a big price, then, for these 
luxuries. The incongruity of a love 
weighing itself against dollars and cents 
did not occur to her. Love all at once 
had grown appalling; she had to gulp 
down something that came up in her 
throat. 

Suddenly she pulled her hand from 
his, and started to get up. He did not 
try to stop her. He had thought she 
would poke fun at his carpets and furni- 
ture and bicycle, but that would be but 
her fancy for teasing him. When she 
had done with this, he planned to press 
his love upon her again and again until 
he got the answer he wanted. But he 
was confused by her frightened with- 
drawal. She shrank from him. - He 
must have alarmed her by some unlucky 
word or gesture. So he bent forward, as 
she stood in front of him, and laid a 
hand gently on her arm. “ Mary,” he 
said ; “ What’ s th’ matter, Mary? What’s 
frightened v2” 

She plucked at her gown, looking at 
her feet. She was regaining control of 
herself. So it was, that, when he re- 
peated his question, she looked up at him, 
and laughed. .“ Oh, what a fool y’ are!” 
she exclaimed. 

All at once Long Jones burned with 
fierce anger. Her laughter and retort 
stung him; she had been playing with 
him all along; her fright had. been 
feigned. Yes, he was what she called 
him, but there was a limit even to his 
thick-headed patience. He got clumsily 


. to his feet, and stood facing her, his 


hands clinched, his head thrust forward, 
his eyes lowering,—a threatening giant. 
“ Y’ can call me fool this time; ’f y’ like,” 
he cried. “ But ’ts th’ last time y’ll do ’t. 
I offered y’ th’ best I could, and I’m not 
goin’ t’ offer ’t again. An’ y'll be cryin’ 
t’ night when I’ve left y’, and’ y’r chance 
’s gone!” 

It was all that was needed to recover 
her entirely from the awe into which his 
pose had put her, and she returned quick- 
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ly enough: “M’ last chance, indeed! 
that’s where y’re a fool again. But I'll 
help y’ out, so y’ won’t make any more 
mistakes. Y’ll get an invitation t’ a 
weddin’ early this fall. When y’ get ’t 
y'll know that there’s others besides y’r- 
self that’s got carpets, an’ curtains an’ 
bicycles, an’ New York weddin’ trips t’ 
offer. An’—Dan Campbell ain’t old 
enough t’ be me grandpop, either! ” 

That last sentence came out almost be- 
fore she knew it. It was a cruel thing 
she had not meant to say. Not until she 
saw the anger fade in his face into dull 
pain and his huge figure slouch did she 
know how hard was the blow she had 
struck. Then she sprang to her feet and 
grasped his hand: “ I didn’t mean that— 
really, I didn’t, John,” she cried. “’T 
popped out ’cause I was mad. An’ a lot 
of that about Dan Campbell—.” He 
stopped her by dragging away his hand 
roughly. 

In the minute just gone many things 
had become plain to him. And the one 
that stood out boldly was the fact that he 
was not a young man, and that she was 
very young and had never loved him and 
never could love him. But she did love 
some one else! All tle bitterness in his 
heart was poured out upon the man who 
was to have her. His fingers opened and 
closed convulsively ; he was almost suf- 
focated by pain and hatred. Then, with- 
out a look or word-to the girl, he grabbed 
his hat from the table and rushed from 
the room and out into the night. 

* * * * 

On the following morning, an hour 
after the day-force had gone on duty at 
the Steel Works, Long Jones, who was 
working in the hammer shop, got word 
to report at the office. A few minutes 
later he was receiving new orders. 
“Findley, the Inspector in the open- 
hearth shop, is sick. Go and take his 
place, and stay there till further orders.” 

Long Jones walked over to the open- 
hearth shop—a big building, where metal 
was cast in molds, and a row of six fur- 
naces held the fires that made steel boil 
like soup, and half naked men ran in and 
out of the glare, smutted with coal dust 
and grime; and where, to the whirr and 
rumble of the great electric traveling 
crane, masses of metal were swung the 
shop’s length at the end of a few yards of 
chain. There was a dull pain in his head ; 


‘ 
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his eyes.ached. He had spent the night 
in trying ‘to forget what every hour be- 
came more cruel to him. Since six o’clock 
that morning he had worked automat- 
ically. 

It was only when he reported to Mr. 
Baxter, who was in charge of the open- 
hearth shop, however, that he learned 
how cruel had been his fate. Dan Camp- 
bell, he found, had been Findley’s as- 
sistant, and would now be his. He was 
to work beside the man who had won 
from him the one being he loved. So, 
when he came face to face with Camp- 
bell, he halted, and gave him his orders 
in words so curt and voice so harsh that 
the men nearby gaped in surprise. They 
all knew Long Jones, and respected him. 
He had worked in every shop in the plant, 
and was liked for the strength of his arm, 
his straightforward speech and the sto- 
ries he told. So they wondered at his out- 
burst until one of them dropped the hint : 
“‘Campbell’s made another ‘ break,’ an’ ’s 
goin’ t’ get his walkin’ papers, ’r be 
called down, any way.” Thereafter they 
all watched Campbell and the new In- 
spector, and they noticed that the latter 
was uncommonly spare of words and 
avoided his assistant when he could. 

On the afternoon of the third day in 
his new place Long Jones was notified 
that Findley would be back the next 
morning, and that he was then to go back 
to the hammer shop. The gang under 
Long Jones’s supervision at the time was 
working on a heavy casting, which was 
to be broken so that an examination 
might be made of its fractured edges to 
determine its composition. A heavy 
piece of steel was to be hoisted above it 
and tripped and let fall, cracking the 
casting. While Long Jones was giving 
instructions for this to be done he was 
called to the office. He could not wait, 
so he committed his task to Campbell. 
Then he strode away. 

A few minutes later he was talking 
with Mr. Baxter in the office when a boy 
ran in with frightened face. ‘“ Camp- 
bell’s been hurted on th’ casting floor!” 
he said. “ They think he’s dead!” 

Long Jones ran across the space be- 
tween the ‘office and the open-hearth 
shop at top speed. Campbell’s injuries, 
for the moment, were forgotten in his 
anxiety over the damage that might have 
been done to valuable work. To Long 
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Jones the first thought was that his repu- 
tation as the most trustworthy man in 
the mills was endangered. But, when he 
had pushed his way through a circle of 
men and saw Campbell, every other 
thought was banished by the prostrate 
figure, bluish white face and clutching 
fingers of the stricken man. “ Th’ 
castin’ went t’ pieces, an’ a big chunk 
flew off an’ struck him in th’ chest,” ex- 
plained one of the men. 
Just then Mr. Baxter came up and, 
kneeling beside. Campbell, bent his head 
to his breast. “ He’s breathing, but 
mighty weak,” he said. “ I’ll phone for 


the ambulance,” he added. Then, as he. 


started away, he spoke to Long Jones: 
“Who was in charge, here?” he asked. 

Jones’s mind had been busy with an 
answer to that question for thirty seconds 
back. “No one,’ he replied. “I didn’t 
think t’ be gone but a minute ’r so.” He 
saw one of the men wink to a companion, 
he heard Mr. Baxter grunt, and he knew 
what it meant; but he added nothing to 
his explanation. Half an hour later 
Campbell was gone in the ambulance, 
and it was generally known that he was 
badly hurt and would be “ laid up” for a 
couple of months. 

It was plain to Long Jones that Camp- 
bell had disobeyed orders. Barney 
Scott, the crane-driver, said he had heard 
Campbell laugh at the rest of the men for 
retreating just as the mass of steel fell on 
the casting, and had seen him boastfully 
walk up to within a few feet of the cast- 
ing, daring them to do the same. It was 


another instance of Campbell’s reckless- ° 


ness. But, when Long Jones made his 
report on the accident he said nothing 
about this. “’T doesn’t seem t’ have 
been no one’s fault—unless mine,” he 
said. “ Campbell was nearest th’ castin’, 
an’ he was in hard luck, an’ got hit.”’ 
“How far away was he?” asked Mr. 
Baxter, holding Long Jones’s eyes with 
that cold gaze of inquiry which no man 
in the works had been known to baffle. 
Then Long Jones told the truth. 
“That’s about what I thought,” was 
all that Mr. Baxter said by way of dis- 
missal; but, as he wheeled about in his 
chair and faced the General Manager of 
the Works, who sat close by, Long Jones 
heard him say: “ We'd better not take 
Campbell back. He’s always in trouble, 
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and is careless, and ‘ll do a big lot of 
damage some day. I'll charge up his 
hospital expenses and fill his place, if you 
think well of it?” Long Jones had 
dropped his hat so that he might have a 
chance to hear the reply, and he heard 
the General Manager say: “Go ahead, 
Baxter; you’re running your shop. Pay 
the doctor’s bill, and let the man go.” 

Long Jones walked slowly back to the 
shop, and for the rest of the afternoon his 
mind went over and over again a scheme 
which had been born of what he over- 
heard in the office. When the .siren 
whistle wailed the release of the day 
force from work at half-past five o’clock 
he made his way again to the office. Mr. 
Baxter was there, changing his working 
clothes for others. “ Well, what do you 
want?” he asked, regarding the tall form 
of the Inspector. 

“ Findley’s t’ take his old place t’-mor- 
row, sir?” asked Jones. 

“Yes, of course; I told you so.” 

“ An’ he'll be needin’ a man in Camp- 
bell’s place, won’t he, sir? ” 

“Yes, but what business is that of 
yours?” 

“Well, y’ see, sir, I’d like mighty bad 
t’ have th’ place, sir.” 

“You would! Well, you can just—” - 
Mr. Baxter began. Then he remem- 
bered Long Jones’s good record and long 
experience, and checked himself. 
“What do you want the place for?” he 
asked. 

‘“ There’s more pay in th’ place Camp- 
bell had than in mine.” 

Mr. Baxter read in the Inspector’s face 
that there was something behind this ex- 
planation, but he only said: “I'll think 
it over. You fill Campbell’s place to- 
morrow morning, and report to me at 
nine o'clock.” 

Long Jones’s -“ Yes, sir,” had a tri- 
umphant note in it. 

* * x * 

Mary Findley was putting supper on 
the table at six o’clock the following 
night when her father came in. Her face 
was red and shiny; only a dirty spot 
at the corner of her nose had escaped the 
dabs and polishing of a nervously worked 
handkerchief. Her father noticed her 
swollen eyes. “ What y’ cryin’ ’bout 
now?” he asked. “He’s goin’ t’ git 
well. An’ he ain’t worth cryin’ ’bout, 
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any way. Long Jones ’s ’s good as a 
dozen Dan Campbells. Long Jones ’s 
got a place now he’ll make money in.” 

The girl burst out on the instant: “ Y’ 
wouldn’t care a bit ’f Dan ’d bin killed! 
He’s out there at th’ hospital, all tied 
up, an’ can’t even turn ’n bed; an’ I 
couldn’t see him t’-day but five minutes, 
he was so bad. An’ he got there a doin’ 
what that long-legged, gawky old man, 
Jones, told him t’ do. I wish th’ old fool 
*d come in here; I’d tell him what I 
thought of him. But he won't; he’s 
afraid t’ see me.” Then, realizing that 
her father had said Long Jones had a 
new position, a sudden suspicion made 
her ask: “ What place ’s Long Jones 
got?” : 

“Why, he’s got Campbell’s place—un- 
der me. He’s gettin’ three dollars a day 
now, an’, I guess, he’ll get half a dollar 
more soon. He’s a good, steady worker, 
Long Jones ’s, an’ ” But the girl had 
dropped her head on her arms, resting 
upon the table, and was in a wild fit of 
crying. Her father put an arm about 
her shoulders, and drew her over on his 
knees as he sat by the table. And so her 
weeping became less, and, presently, she 
was quiet. Then, with stupid sympathy, 
he tried to tell her that Campbell would 
do better at some other place than at the 
Works; for they never would advance 
him there. For a minute afterward the 
girl was silent. Then, all at once, she 
raised her head: “I thought Long Jones 
was different from that,” she said. “ He 
told me he wanted me t’ marry him, 
but I didn’t think he’d be that mean he’d 
try t’ keep me from marryin’ Dan by get- 
tin’ him hurt, an’ stealin’ his place.” 
And nothing her father could say would 
make her speak another word on the sub- 
ject. 

Long Jones did his work in his new 
place, as he did everything, methodical- 
ly, carefully. But he was silent and 
solemn, and even Barney Scott brought 
out but the shadow of a smile when he 
came upon him one day as he sat alone, 
and remarked: “’Ts solichude that’s ele- 
vatin’ t’ th’ moind.” 

Between Long Jones and Findley few 
words were exchanged. Whenever 





Findley felt himself softening toward 
the big man there came to him remem- 
brance of his daughter, crying in his 
arms. 
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One afternoon, about six weeks after 
Long Jones had taken his new place, a 
thing happened in the casting shop 
which put a score of lives in danger. 
One man’s courage and prompt action 
saved the day, and that night Long Jones 
was a hero in the shop, and had a dozen 
invitations to take a drink on his way 
home. From Mr. Baxter he got word 


that he was to stop at the office the next 


day. Long Jones knew what that meant, 
and was glad. For the first time since 
the day when he reported on the accident 
to Campbell, he thought he saw his way 
clear to what he wanted. That night he . 
went over many times what he should 
say to Mr. Baxter the following day— 
and, tho his fine phrases had all left him 
when he stood opposite to the head of the 
shop the next afternoon, there was that 
in his manner which pled his cause more 
eloquently than words. So it was that, 
when he left the office he carried a slip 
of paper in an envelope, which bore the 
address of the company in one corner— 
an envelope that he concealed with 
shamefaced haste when he came upon 
Barney Scott in the gate of the yard. 

At half-past three o’clock on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, which was Saturday, 
and a half holiday at the Works, Mary 
Findley slipped through the doorway of 
the hospital where Dan Campbell lay. A 
white capped nurse, whom she had come 
to know, was hurrying down the hall. 
“T gan go right up, cant 1?” Mary 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said the nurse. “ I’ve just 
come on’ duty and haven’t seen Mr. 
Campbell to-day, but he can see you, I’m 
sure.” Mary nodded her thanks and 
hastened into the convalescent’s ward. - 

Campbell, who had been sitting up in 
a chair for a week past, was a “pay” 
patient, and the space where his bed and 
chair stood was hid from view by two 
screens. Therefore it happened that 
Mary was close to the spot before, hear- 
ing voices, she knew that he had.a visitor. 
She halted and distinguished in a man’s 
voice—a deep bass, but toned low: “ Y’Il 
be out ‘n another week,.th’ doctor tells 
me. An’, then, y’ll be lookin’ fur a job; 
won't y’?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” came in Campbell’s 
voice. “ But a job like th’ one I had 
isn’t t’ be had fur th’ askin’.” He spoke 
wearily ; Mary’s hatred of the man who 
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had taken his place at the Works flamed 
afresh. She knew now who his visitor 
was. Impetuously she took a step for- 
ward to let him see her, and tell him what 
she thought of him, and command him 
to go and cease tormenting Dan. But 
Campbell’s visitor was speaking again, 
and she listened. 

“Well, y’ see ‘ts this way,” he said, 
“T don’t like that job of foreman I got 
now. ‘Ts a sight easier in th’ hammer 
shop, where I was before, t’ m’ way of 
thinking, tho th’ pay ain’t so good there. 
So I went t’ Mr. Baxter y’sterday, an’ I 
told him I’d like t’ change back t’ m’ 
old place, an’ he said I could. He owed 
m’ a good turn for something I did in 
th’ shop. Then he said he’d have t’ have 
a man fur foreman under Findley in 
my place—an’—an’ I just asked whether 
he’d. thought of y’ comin’ back. That, 
somehow, seemed t’ strike him as a good 
notion and ’”— the speaker knew he was 
in deep water now; he trusted to Camp- 
bell’s weakness to enable this lie to pass— 
“An’ I told him I thought y’d be able t’ 


‘come back in a week.or so, an’ that I did 
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n’t mind workin’ where I was till then. 
An’, he told me t’ come here an’ give 
y’ this.” 

Mary could not see what “ this” was, 
but the rustling of paper helped her to 
the conclusion that it was an offer in 
writing of a place at the Works to Camp- 
bell. She gave a little gasp of joy, and 
she. heard Campbell say: “ Well, that 
beats me! What made him ask me t’ 
come back? It’s blamed queer.” 

“ Th’ old man is queer,” returned the 
other ; “ but he’s all right this time, an’ 
y’ve- got yr job there—in writing; so 
there’s no mistake.” 

He got no further. Mary had sprung 
forward and pushed the screen aside, 
and was beside the chair in which Camp- 
bell sat and had her arms about Camp- 
bell’s neck, and he held her close to him. 
She was kissing him and crying at the © 
same time, and neither of them saw Long 
Jones leave. But, when they remem- 
bered him and looked for him, he was 
gone. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Sectaries in Painting. 
By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


HE Society of American Artists*has 
opened its doors; the Academy 
of Design, having no walls to 

cover, has made a fall exhibition suffice ; 
the great individual exhibits of Mr. Ved- 
der, Mr. Tryon and Mr. Dewing and of 
“The Ten Painters” are past, and only 
the showing of “ The Landscape Paint- 
ers,” anothér group of congenial souls, is 
yet to come. So that we may now re- 
view the exhibition record of the New 
York winter in connection with “ The So- 
ciety ” as it has come to be called since 
it began its life of protest against a prev- 
alent lack of artists’ aera twen- 
ty-two years ago. 

A secessionist itself, it has not always 
shown tolerance. A jury abounding in 
figure painters has not always been hos- 
pitable to landscape painters, and a mi- 
nority of plein-airists on the jury has 
sometimes meant wholesale rejection of 


the so-called impressionists, and when in- 
tentions have been of the best it is impos- 
sible in a general exhibition to give fa- 
vorable spacing, light and background. 
Hence minor exhibitions often of major 
interest, and also, what not every one 
suspects, an “upper ten” of painters 
whose work passes directly from the easel 
to the private collector without mingling 
with the “four hundred” best known 
through exhibition notes. We regret 
that noblesse oblige did not occur to Mr. 


‘Tryon and Mr. Dewing, in connection 


with the Paris Exhibition. Even if the 
list of American exhibitors names some 
work of young aspirants yet under in- 
struction and of some pushing boilers-of- 
pots, the Sargent, Homer and Beaux 
paintings, to name no more, are good 
company for anybody, and the average is 
high. 

To return to the Society. Thereissome- 
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thing inspiring in a large exhibition, in 
the serried array of canvases, each call- 
ing mutely for sympathetic appreciation 
from a rim of frame which rings such a 
sum of hopes and labors, and whatever 
mistakes the jury may have made in se-- 
lecting from twelve ‘hundred canvases 
tendered this four hundred, it has cer- 
tainly showed no favoritism to any type 
of handling. In the place of honor sits 
“The Divinity of Contemplation by the 
Stream of Life,” a Japanese subject by 
the President, Mr. John La Farge, re- 
painted since it was sent to Paris; a no- 
ble work full of ideality, but not so broad- 
ly massed nor so beautiful in color-qual- 
ity as some of his earlier canvases. The 
dominant contribution is a portrait by 
Mr. Brandegee of Miss Sarah Porter, of 
the famous Farmington School, recent- 
ly deceased. He has carried his work to 
the very limit of conscientious endeavor, 
and has sought the secret of light in Rem- 
brandt browns, but after all the impasto 
and finish he leaves no burdensome sense 
of labor. Was it swept away with that 
last swirl of the brush about the head 
thinning the background to a halo? 
Faded eyes look out from a wrinkled 
face which could never have been hand- 
some, the figure foreshortened toward 
one has no shapely lines. The hands are 
folded with a touch of pathos, but the 
flesh absolutely glows and a spirit looks 
out from it. How little use one has for 
mere cleverness after that! How coulda 
jury with that before their eyes decree 
the purchase for the Shaw Fund to “ The 
Yellow. Rose,” by Mr. Irving R. Wiles? 
It is, indeed, a capable bit of painting, 
that girl in white before a mirror arrang- 
ing a yellow rose in her dark hair, but 
why is not “ The End of the Day,” by 
Mr. Sargeant Kendall, as well painted su- 
perficially, while the paint conveys so 
much more than itself? In the drawing 
nothing is slighted—the figure of the 
child admirably foreshortened, its bare 
knees, the mother’s hands, while the 
weight of the child and almost the way 
her mind works as she looks at the pic- 
ture-book are made visible, and the com- 
position is compact and balanced. Like 
a chipped shell, some old hardness and 
metallic color-quality still cling to cer- 
tain parts, as the hair, but if Mr. Kendall 
can see and think and paint like that, 
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That he 
has decided ability as a sculptor is shown 
in the admirable modeling of the bust . 


there is nothing he cannot do. 


of a child’s portrait in green bronze. In 
much of the twenty morceaux of sculp- 
ture a color feeling is prominent, in Mr. 
D. C. French’s superb winged head of 
Carlotta in bronze, beautiful as a Greek, 
and in Mr. Adams’s composite bust, the 
head in rose marble, the square-necked 
gown and big sleéves and base in apple- 
wood united with the marble by a jeweled 
and twisted wire. Mr. French’s noble 
bust of Bishop Broooks is in warm toned 
plaster, and in white plaster is a boy teaz- 
ing a frog, suggestive of Fremiet, by 
Miss Elsie Ward, of Denver. 

The jury has shown unusual consider- 
ation for out-of-town people, and the 
Webb landscape prize goes to a Pennsyl- 
vania artist, Mr. W. Elmer Schofield, 
who falls well within the age limit. It is 
a sodden, wintry scene, carefully drawn 
and decoratively handled, but undoubted- 
ly the most important landscapes are by 
an older man, Mr. Ben Foster. He grows 
visibly from year to year, and seems to 
have attained at last, in his two large 
moonlight compositions and in a sketch 
of autumn morning, the clarity and pre- 
cision of touch necessary to convey his 
elevated and poetic conceptions of na- 
ture. Those who read the art reviews of 
The Evening Post, signed by his initials, 
know them as gentle, just and balanced 
critiques. That Mr. Arthur Hoeber, who 
talks of art in The Commercial Adver- 
tiser and elsewhere, can also do as well 
as talk, is shown by his “ October Wood- 
land.” 

Mrs. Cox has made advance in her Ma- 
donna, where the rosy baby is delight- 
ful. Mr. Bell’s “ Dancer ” is among his 
best creations. Mr. Boston’s little girl 
resting “ After the Bath” is charming. 
Mr. Woodbury and Mr. Butler again 
bring treasures from sea and sky and 
marsh, and Mr. Charles Warren Eaton, 
Mr. Walter Clark, Mr. Will S. Robin- 
son and Mr. Muendel show landscape 
work which ranks with the best. We 
prefer Mr. Loeb’s portrait of Zangwill 
to his large Salon canves called “'Tem- 
ple of the Winds, Sunset,” as its figures 
are too round and somewhat stagey. It 
is impossible to note more than those 
which strike most forcibly of the good 























things of the exhibition, but among them 
must be reckoned the coloring of Mr. 
Moschcowitz in “ The Gateway,” and in 
his only fairly constructed portrait of a 
man. Miss Beaux, Miss Hills, Mr. 
Chase, Mr. Homer and Mr. Cox, who 
have led us to expect so much, are not at 
their best this year, tho they cannot fail 
to interest. 

In February we were permitted to see 
brought together at the Avery gallery 
many of the weird, abstract visions 
which Mr. Elihu Vedder has transcribed 
in the years past in rhythmic line and 
color; and with this side of his art-life, 
known best through the illustrations of 
Omar Khayyam and his decorations for 
the Congressional Library, etc., were 
bronzes and objects in silver-gilt and 
copper,—a silver wedding cup, a door 
knocker, a sketch for a fountain, a marble 
bas relief of St. Cecilia, and the same 
head struck from a die in copper and col- 
ored in divers ways. What an intel- 
lectual giant in art, who sees “ The Fates 
Gathering in the Stars,” and “ Diana 
Passing,” and is a neighbor to “The 
Sphinx!” No words can fit his spirit 
like those by Aldrich which he illus- 
trated : 

“Somewhere; in desolate wind-swept space, 
In Twilight-land in No-man’s land— 


Two hurrying shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other stand. 


“* And who are you?’ cried one agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light; 
‘I know not,’ said the second shape, 
‘I only died last night.’ ” 

Two other rare retrospective exhibi- 
tions have made the winter noteworthy, 
these at the new Montross Gallery. Mr. 
Tryon, a landscape painter of most thor- 
ough knowledge and truest insight, 
paints with the rarest range of subtle 
color and unexcelled skill in line, but 
we love him best, not in his large dec- 
orations, but in the more tender, smaller 
canvases, the gray ones by the sea, worthy 
of Daubigny, the fringe of the woods and 
a pasture pool. Mr. Dewing, whose ex- 
hibit followed Mr. Tryon’s, uses land- 
scape but as a background for gracious, 
graceful womanhood: 

“They move before the emerald screen 

Like broidered figures dimly seen.” 


He is essentially a painter of women, 
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whose cup runs over with beauty but 
very quietly, as water falls into a marble 
basin in a deep dell. The repose, poise, 
balance of individual figures, as well as 
of the color scheme and light, leaves an 
absolutely restful feeling. The sinuous 
grace of the ‘society woman in evening 
dress so possesses him that the décolleté 
lady fishing, or in knee deep herdsgrass, 
is not incongruous when he paints it. We 
cannot accept with such acquiescence cer- 
tain studies of woman whose moral de- 
cay poisons the air: a certificate to the 
fidelity of his brush which is quite un- 
necessary. We prefer to remember him 
in his little portraits of noble woman- 
hood, and as the most exquisite of color- 
ists, able to paint the song of “ The Her- 
mit Thrush,” or the perfume of a flower. 
Something of the charm of the exhibition 
is due to the frames by Mr. Stanford 
White. 

“The Ten Painters” are advancing 
along their own lines, and justify their 
secession by the united attempt to teach 
appreciation of a'series of outdoor effects 
and of light reflections, which they hold 
of primary importance. Mr. Twachtman 
is, perhaps, the most ultra of this group, 
and his attempt to paint a hot day with 
its glare blinding the vision of “ My 
House,” will cause a great strain to the 
public intelligence of art. Mr. Childe 
Hassam gets the best service from im- 
pressionistic methods in his “ Gloucester 
Harbor,” and Mr. Simmons is totally un- 
conscious of them in his two portraits of 
men and two sea sketches. The beauti- 
ful searching color and modeling in one 
of the portraits seems to be near perfec- 
tion. Mr. Robert Reid, who has gone 
abroad with his decoration for the Paris 
Exposition, shows increased solidity in 
his “ Autumn.” 

If all the workers who are giving such 
vitality to American art could ever be 
united for one exhibiton, what a glorious 
one that would be! There is a move- 
ment for a comprehensive exhibition of 
the various arts now under consideration, 
and there is some thought of bringing 
together the Academy and the American _ 
Artists. The unity of artists was one of 
the lessons of the Dewey celebration 
which leaves a result. 

New York City, 











Food Presetvation and Food Adulteration 
By Dr. Charles A. Crampton, 
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[This article is especially ‘timely just now as the Sub-Committee appointed by the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures to investigate the adulteration of food and drink products has just made its report, in which it is found 
that ‘“‘the adulteration of manufactured foods is very extensively practiced.’’—Epiror.] 


O man could have predicted, either 
before it began or after it had 
ended, that one result of the late 

war with Spain would be an aroused 
public sentiment with regard to food 
adulteration in general, and the use of 
chemical antiseptics in particular. The 
chain of circumstances which has evolved 
this purely domestic and incidental result 
from a foreign war, beginning with the 
war itself, passing through the unusual 
conditions incident to furnishing food to 
an army invading the tropics, and end- 
ing with the report of the second investi- 
gating commission, are so fresh in the 
minds of all that it will not be necessary 
to trace its history. Salicylic acid, boric 
acid, formaldehyd, and other substances 
seldom mentioned in print outside of 
chemical or technical journals, have be- 
come common terms to many who had 
never heard of their existence before, 
much less of their use in articles of food. 
It is a curious thing that an alleged use 
of preservatives. which either did not ex- 
ist at all, or, if it did, was not a particu- 
larly harmful use, should have been the 
means of attracting public attention to a 
practice which is undoubtedly injurious 
in many of its manifestations. Probably 
many an editor, after declaiming most 
forcibly against the supposititious use of 
-salicylic acid on meat supplied to the 
army, has gone to dinner at his home or 
his club and taken with his wine, or his 
canned vegetables, a dose of salicylic acid 
out of all proportion to the amount he 
could possibly have consumed by eating 
meat, the surface of which has been 
smeared with it, if he were with the‘army 
in Cuba. 

The use, or rather abuse, of chemical 
antiseptics for the preservation of perish- 
able articles of food is a growing evil, 
which cannot be too strongly condemned ; 
it is about the nearest approach we have 
at the present day to food adulteration in 
the older sense of the word—that is, the 
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addition to food of substances injurious 
to health. The old-fashioned adulterator 
of food was on the same plane as a mur- 
derer, poisoning the public for the sake 
of personal gain; the modern adulterator 
is only a robber, substituting an inferior 
article of food for the genuine and high- 
er-priced article, and committing a crime 
against the purse, not the person, of the: 
consumer. While the sale of fraudulent 
foods appears to be constantly on the in- 
crease, the days of harmful food adulter- 
ants have well nigh passed away ; the ad- 
dition of chemical preservatives comes 
dangerously near to “ poisoning the food 
of the public,” however, as some of the 


-substances used in this way are very ac- 


tive therapeutic agents, and only escape 
their proper designation as poisons, or at 
least drugs, upon the plea of the minute © 
quantities in which they are used’ There 
is a necessity for proceeding with caution 
and judgment in investigating this sub- 
ject. The thoughtful person who has 
given any careful consideration to the 
problem of the suppression of food adul- 
teration, while welcoming popular inter- 
est and sentiment in that direction, is 
somewhat disposed to mistrust the influ- 
ence of movements of this sort, which 
often take the form of mere unthinking 
clamor. This is a cause which often suf- 
fers as much from hysterical zeal on the 
part of its friends as from secret opposi- 
tion on the part of its enemies. So it be- 
comes desirable to direct public senti- 
ment along sound and sensible lines, if 
possible, in order that substantial prog- 
ress may be made and the strength of 
the movement conserved. Honesty and 
fair dealing in trade require that a food 
product should be sold upon its own mer- 
its and for what it actually is. The man 
who steals a purse goes to jail; the man 
who sells a piece of property with mis- 
representation of its real value, or who 
counterfeits the coin of the realm, may 
be sentenced to the penitentiary; yet the 
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man who sells cocoanut hulls for pepper, 
or counterfeits coffee with chicory, re- 
ceives a light fine or escapes punishment 
entirely, altho his offense cannot be many 
degrees removed from the others men- 
tioned in any consistent code of morals. 
The ethical side of this question has re- 
ceived well-merited attention of late, even 
to the extent of denunciation from the 
pulpit. 

The keynote of modern propaganda in 
respect to methods of control of food 
adulteration may be given in three words 
—viz., an honest label! No one wishes 
to deprive the poor man of his right to 
use a cheap and wholesome substitute for 
a more expensive article of food; it 
would be an unwarranted interference 
with the rights of both producer and 
consumer to prohibit the sale of such an 
article; moreover, it would be inimical 
to the advance of scientific invention, 
which has conferred a distinct Benefit 
upon mankind by its production. But it 
should be sold under its true name and 
upon its own merits, not-as or for the 
article of which it is an imitation or a 
substitute. 

The essential principles upon which a 
rational regulation of the trade in food 
products should be based having been 
established, the next step is to devise the 
best means for enforcing it. Many of 
the State laws and municipal ordinances 
are drawn upon the lines indicated, and, 
where properly executed, have served a 
most excellent purpose in the control of 
articles produced and sold wholly within" 
their particular jurisdiction; municipal 
control has been especially valuable in 
regulating the milk supply of large cities, 
and has doubtless been the indirect means 
of saving many lives. But local meas- 
ures cannot be extended far enough to 
cover the traffic in the numerous and im- 
portant articles of food which are pro- 
duced in one State and sold in another. 
A still greater source of weakness is to 


-be found in their lack of uniformity, one 


with another, in standards and require- 
ments, so that a manufacturer whose 
goods are retailed extensively all over the 
Union must put them up in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways to suit the laws of different 
States. Another difficulty experienced 
in most States is the insufficiency of the 
funds provided for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the laws. For these and other 
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reasons of less importance there is a 
growing demand for a broad national 
law dealing with the subject, which shall 
establish well conceived standards and 
definitions, and shall serve as a model for 
local measures of a like nature, The dif- 
ficulty in framing a law of this character 
is to found it upon a sound legal basis of 
authority and at the same time avoid any 
interference with the constitutional po- 
lice powers of the States. Federal laws 
with reference to certain food products 
have been in successful operation for 
some time, which are really food adul- 
teration laws, altho operative by virtue of 
the taxing power of the general govern- 
ment. Of this character are the internal 
revenue laws taxing oleomargarine, filled 
cheese, and mixed flour; also the law al- 
lowing the bottling of spirits in bond, 
which practically guarantees the purity 
of spirits covered by a warehouse stamp; 
also the customs measures prohibiting the 
importation of adulterated or inferior tea. 
All of these laws are ostensibly revenue 
laws, but their actual purpose and result 
is to protect the consumer from decep- 
tion, and they are founded upon the true 
principles of food control as above indi- 
cated. Their constitutionality has been 
tested in the courts and their operation 
has proven eminently satisfactory with 
reference to the articles of food covered 
by their provisions, which constitute, 
however, but a small portion of the prod- ~ 
ucts liable to sophistication. The bill ad- 
vocated by the National Food Congress, 
a body which has held two meetings in 
Washington within the past three years, 
is based upon the right of the general 
government to control interstate com- 
merce. Its execution is placed under the 
Department of Agriculture. In view of 
the difficulties which have beset the path 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the exercise of their authority, it is a 
matter of grave doubt whether the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be able to 
enforce a law based upon the same au- 
thority. The Department of Agriculture, © 
moreover, while it is well equipped in the 
matter of scientific experts, has no large 
force of local officers at its disposal, a 
most essential and expensive part of the 
machinery necessary to the proper execu- 
tion of a measure which will involve the 
inspection of the entire area of the Unit- 
ed States from Maine to California. 
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Taking these facts into consideration, a 
much more feasible plan, as I pointed out 
in an article published in the American 
Grocer last winter, would be the enact- 
ment, of a general law modeled upon the 
revenue laws now in operation, or the 
gradual extension of these laws to cover 
other articles of food liable to sophistica- 
tion; the scientific resources of the De- 
partment of Agriculture could be well 
applied to the establishment of standards 
of purity, a most troublesome branch of 
the subject, and one not necessarily con- 
nected with the routine of its execution. 
The best means to the-<desired end, how- 
ever, is a matter for Congress in its wis- 
dom to decide; providing that time be 
found, amid the many labors of the pres- 
ent busy session, to devote the necessary 
attention to the careful consideration of 
a national measure for the better regula- 
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tion of food. sophistication. Meantime 
the first and ‘most important requisite to 
a more rigid control of the practices of 
false pretenses and counterfeiting in the 
preparation and sale of food products is, 
not more legislation, but a more sensitive 
public conscience; not more illy consid- 
ered and half executed laws, but more 
respect for existent laws on the part of 
the producer and seller, more vigorous 
assertion of his rights in the premises on 
the part of the buyer and consumer. So 
long as it is practically impossible, owing 
to the state of public sentiment, to send 
a man to the penitentiary for selling oleo- 
margarine as butter, it will not be pos- 
sible to execute with any degree of thor- 
oughness further laws which multiply 
the number of the same character of mis- 
demeanors. 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


The Relief of Ladysmith. 


By Joseph S. Dunn. 


[Mr. Dunn was confined in Ladysmith during the entiresiege.—Epitor.] 


FTER a siege of 122 days (October 
A 30th, 1899-February 28th, 1900) 
Ladysmith was relieved. Four 

long months locked in by the Boers; 
locked out from the great world. What 
months! Only those who passed through 
them can ever know what they meant; 
only even a portion of those besieged. 
To those who retained their health 
throughout the experiences were not so 
very dreadful after all ; they were intense- 
ly disagreeable and irksome and fraught 
always with many dangers, but they were 
not such as one sometimes reads about in 
connection with other memorable sieges. 
But to the women, the children and the 
sick; yes, they were indeed quite dread- 
ful enough. It was the scarcity of. milk 
and eggs and the many other forms of 
light nutritious diet that told on them. 
Manyand many an invalid suffering from 
enteric fever or dysentery died through 
sheer lack of milk and medicine. Toward 
the latter part of the siege the supply of 
drugs ran completely out ; there was next 
to no supply of milk—three tins to 300 
patients! And so they died by the dozen 
a day at the hospital camp away three 


miles out of town. There is now a ceme- 
tery there in which over 500 lie buried. 
It was over there at Ndombi Camp that 
the real poignant suffering was. In town, 
for the most part, the able-bodied man- 
aged somehow to “rub along,” tho by 
the time the siege was over the garrison 
was composed, not of the great stalwart 
men one saw marching valiantly about in 
its early days, but of gaunt and sickly 
skeletons dragging themselves listlessly 
along the roads. 

Buller did not arrive a day too soon. 
Another month would have entdiled infi- 
nitely greater hardships on the belea- 
guered population than the preceding four 
months all put together. The “ bread ” 
rations had got down to a biscuit and a 
quarter a day, sometimes accompanied by 
four ounces of musty, moldy, mealie 
meal. Another month on that would 
have wrought terrible havoc. It would 
have been far worse than a pitched battle. 
The worst part of war is not the fighting. 

Buller knows best why Ladysmith was 
not relieved as far back as December. 
Of course, had the British military prep- 
arations been carried out in the first place 























with the promptitude which should have 
characterized them, there ought to have 
been no siege, arid ipso facto no relief, of 
Ladysmith at all. But that is a wider 
issue than need be debated here. But 
the point may pertinently be raised how 
it came about that two months after his 
first attempt to cross the Tugela and res- 
cue Ladysmith—an attempt that failed— 
General Buller returned to practically 
the same point, and succeeded. In the 
interval two other attempts were made 
higher up the river, only to prove failures 
also. Is it not the logical way of looking 
at the matter to say that, seeing Buller 
succeeded toward the end of February in 
crossing at Colenso at the place where he 
had been worsted two months before, he 
ought to have been successful when he 
first tried it; or, at any rate, that he 
should have been able to follow up his 
initial reverse with an immediately suc- 
cessful second effort at the same spot? 
Instead of this, however, two further and 
futile attempts were in the meantime 
made higher up the river, with the effect 
of creating the miserable impression, both 


outside and inside Ladysmith, that the 


ultimate relief of that town had become 
highly problematical. But in war, as in 
everything else, “all’s well that ends 
well,” and so it may be just as well to 
pass over the terrible period of suspense 
between Buller’s first rebuff and final vic- 
tory. 

“It was a famous victory.” It will 
forever stand out as one of the grandest 
achievements of British arms. It proves 
beyond all cavil that the British soldier, 
when well led and executing a carefully 
considered plan, is as determined to-day 
to carry everything before him and bring 
victory to British arms as ever he has 
been in the annals of England. That the 
three previous attempts to force a pas- 
sage through the Boer cordon were not 
crowned with success was in no way the 
fault of the soldier in the ranks. 
Throughout the whole campaign 
“Tommy ” has fought like a Trojan and 
has maintained the honor and glory of 
England. In the last—and successful— 
advance on the Boer positions at the Tu- 
gela, the opportunity was given him not 
only to fight but to win, and so he did 
both. The final battle at the Tugela did 
not consist of one engagement merely, or 
even of one day’s fighting. It was a Ho- 
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meric struggle, lasting without intermis- 
sion for a whole fortnight! That was 
something like a battle! And when vic- 
tory came at last, and the Boers were in 
frantic retreat, and the relief of Lady- 
smith was a matter of hours, General 
Buller and his force might well have felt 
proud of their magnificent achievement. 
Whether they did so or not, all the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the earth felt the 
blood tingling in their veins and were un- 
utterably proud to claim kinship with the 
heroes who, driving the Boers back from 
hill to hill and from trench to trench,’ 
stood upon the top of Pieter’s Hill, the’ 
liberators of Ladysmith, the champions 
of British supremacy in South Africa! 
From the time the British secured 
positions on Cingolo, Monte Cristo and 
Hlangweni, the Boers must have seen 
that their case was well-nigh hopeless. 
Accordingly the more prudential among 
them commenced to make their arrange- 
ments to go as early as Friday. All 
honor is due to those who stuck to their 
posts until the final assault on Tuesday. 
These presumably had still faith in the 
fiction, so deeply rooted in the Boer 
mind, that on Majuba Day, 1881, they 
vanquished the entire British army. Ma- 
juba Day, 1900, has taught them another 
lesson. It was, indeed, a black day in 
the Boer calendar this year. Not only 
were they driven from the Tugela in pell- 
mell flight and Ladysmith relievéd; on 
the same day happened the surrender of 
General Cronje with 4,000 men in the 
Free State. The Boer will not be prone 
to celebrate Majuba Day any more. ~ 
On Wednesday afternoon the people 
of Ladysmith were suddenly thrown into 
a state of the wildest delight by the sud- 
den and unexpected arrival on the scene 
ofa detachment of Imperial Light Horse, 
Natal Carbineers and Natal Mounted Po- 
lice, who had ridden forward from Bul- 
ler’s column. Great was their reception 
in Ladysmith. It was once more free! 
General Sir George White, while passing 
through the street at the time, also met 
with a tremendous ovation. There were 
cheers after cheers; “God Save the 
Queen,” “ Rule Britannia,” “ For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow,” were sung; every- 
body was shaking hands all round; the 
natives were flying about the streets with 
wild gesticulations of joy (their idea of 
relief being reduced to the simple one of 
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“more scoff”), and altogether Lady- 
smith was lively indeed. 

Next morning General Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler arrived—also unexpectedly—on the 
scene. His advent was timed for 12.30, 
but he came at 11.30, when the people 
were not ready to receive him. Hardly 
anybody knew he was “in,” until the 
news ran through the town like wildfire, 
“Buller is here.” General White and 
staff met him in the street. They shook 
hands. That was all that took place on 
Buller’s first arrival in Ladysmith. The 
one interesting feature of the meeting 
was that it took place just outside the 
jail, and was accordingly witnessed 
from a first-floor balcony by the Natai 
Dutch prisoners awaiting trial for al- 
leged treason. During the siege these 
worthies were very “ cock-a-hoop,” were 
telling us how everything was arranged 
for our reception at Pretoria, and so 
forth. They never tired singing songs 
and psalms, and generally conducting 
themselves in a boisterous and braggart 
style. When they saw General Buller, 
and knew that Ladysmith was free, they 
assumed an air of ferocious sullenness, 
which accorded quite a ludicrous contrast 
to their previous high spirit. They have 
not been heard to sing since. 

General Buller returned to his camp 
at Helthorpe the same evening. He 
made a formal entrance into Ladysmith 
next morning, but again the program 
was badly “timed,” so that half the 
spectators were away at one end of the 
town while General Buller entered at the 
other. 
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Saturday, however, was the great day. 
It was one of the greatest days in the an- 
nals of the British Empire; one certain- 
ly never to be forgotten by those who 
lived through it. On Saturday General 
Buller, with 20,000 of his men, made a 
“triumphal entry” into . Ladysmith. 
What a glorious sight! Not that it had 
much color or garish display about it; 
it had none; it was one huge display of 
khaki, and very torn and dirty khaki 
at that. But it was a grand sight all the 
same. Its rugged simplicity gave it a 
striking character more suited to the oc- 
casion than all the glitter of gaudy uni- 
form and fluttering banner. There they 
were; the brave men who had maintained 
British prestige, who had rescued Lady- 
smith from an ignominious surrender ; 
who had saved the Empire from what 
would have been a crushing catastrophe ; 
and there they were just as they had done 
their fighting, dusty, begrimed, un- 
shaven, tattered; but radiant with vic- 
tory, marching forward through the 
streets erstwhile ripped and torn by Boer 
shells from the surrounding hills, with 
bounding step and ringing cheer, to the 
thrilling music of the Gordon pipers. 

General White and staff occupied a ” 
position in front of the town hall, just 
under its shell-smashed tower; and as 
regiment after regiment passed by bursts 
of mutual cheering rang through the air. 
The procession lasted nearly three hours. 
At its close a congratulatory address was 
presented by the mayor to General 
White, who responded in a fine soldierly 
speech. 

LapysmitH, NATAL. ' 


Our Washington Letter. 


By 2 Floor Correspondent. 


E have had no political bombshells 
this week. The surprise, if we 
have had any, has been in the 

unanimous report of the committee on 
the Clark case. It was rumored around 


the Capitol that the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections of the Senate would 
bring in a report adverse to the seating 
of Senator Clark, but none of his enemies 
ventured to predict a unanimous report. 
Senator Clark stands charged with brib- 


ery. His case has been heard for three 
months before the Senate committee al- 
luded to. I have scarcely commented on 
the evidence because such a committee is 
a court of his peers, and journalists 
should refrain from all attempts to influ- 
ence a decision which should be absolute- 
ly judicial. Such, indeed, is the charac- 
ter of the verdict. It is devoid of all par- 
tisan bias. Senator Clark is a Democrat; 
his great political opponent, Daly, is also 



























a Democrat; the committee is made up of 
members of both parties. Neither in the 
committee nor in the Senate itself is there 
any opposition to Mr. Clark based, as in 
the Quay case, upon personal grounds. 
The hearing has been a fair one, notwith- 
standing the intensely bitter feeling 


. shown by the Daly and Clark forces ar- 


raigned against each other. A stream of 
evidence as turbid as some of the “ Big 
Muddies ” running through the State of 
Montana has been poured into the ears of 
the committee, and no technical filtering 
by Mr. Clark’s lawyers could purify it or 
do anything but precipitate the vast 
amount of silt. The character and vol- 
ume of evidence is enough to make an 
American blush for his country. The 
case is made worse because there is no 
evidence that the opponents of Mr. Clark 
in Montana who are pushing the prosecu- 
tion are free, from the very methods they 
have condemned. Their conduct of the 
trial. has indeed awakened a certain 
amount of sympathy for Mr. Clark. The 
fact that three or four members of the 
committee have protested against these 
methods only gives greater weight to the 
conclusion of the committee as a whole. 
That conclusion is that “ William A. 
Clark is not entitled to a seat in the Unit- 
ed States Senate as a ‘Senator from the 
State of Montana.” Mr. Clark was 
sworn in at the opening of the session. 
The resolution of the committee is not 
technically an expulsion, tho morally so; 
and it will require a majority vote only 
and not a two-thirds vote to carry it out. 
The two points on which the committee 
are agreed are, first, that Mr. Clark vio- 
lated the law of Montana forbidding a 
candidate from expending more than 
$2,000 to secure his election. Secondly, 
it is held that the expenditure of $140,000 
is in itself sufficient evidence of the ille- 
gitimate use of funds. 

Everything goes to show that the 
wholesale bribery which has been going 
on in Montana is not a new manifestation 
of political dishonesty and corruption, 
but has become a fashion in that State to 
an extent which is ‘deplorable. Witnesses 
seemed to treat the statutes of the State 
as a huge joke and freely confessed to 
gambling and other misdemeanors, as if 
the laws were merely newspaper para- 
graphs and not intended to be obeyed. 
But the Senate, apparently, does not in- 
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tend to treat the affair jocosely. The rep- 
utation of that body is at stake and the 
committee evidently regard it as of some 
importance. 

The Porto Rico agony is over, here if 
not there; and in Congress, if not in the 
couritry at large. Not since the exciting 
war debates of two years ago have we 
had such a lively time in the House as 
yesterday. Both parties were wrought 
up toa high pitch. Voices were loud and 
strident and piercing; there were bursts 
of applause and shouts of derisive laugh- 
ter. Speakers were riddled by volleys of 
questions ; declamation was forcible and 
dramatic. It was not one of those de- 
bates which change votes; it was simply 
a marshaling of forces to settle together 
a question which every member had be- 
fore settled for himself. Each side had 
brought out its full force. It was a tri- 
angular contest; the Democrats nearly 
solid onone side ; the Republicans far from 
solid on the other; their minority wedge 
under the leadership of McCall. Three 
hundred and twenty-five members out of 
357 were on the floor. From noon, when 
the House opened, until the vote was taken 
at 5 o’clock the galleries were crowded 
with the Easter excursionists. Interest 
in the debate never flagged. The Demo- 
crats enjoyed hugely the discomfiture of 
the Republicans when they were assailed 
with charges of inconsistency ; no oppor- 
tunity to prod them with jeers and ques- 
tions was lost. The Republican members 
opposing the bill were warmly applauded 
on the Democratic side and were but a 
thorn in the flesh of the majority. The 
strong men on both sides enteredthearena 
and sparred and wrestled with each other. 
Nothing new on either side was brought 
into the argument in the way of proof or 
logic, and it was hard to find new ammu- 
nition. Mr. Dalzell in a moment of 
excitement spoke of “the subsidized 
Republican press,” a phrase which 
gave great joy to the Democrats; but at 
the close of the debate he corrected the 
phrase to the “misguided Republican 
press,” by which he meant those journals 
that are supporting the original policy of 
the President. Mr. Payne laid himself . 
open to a pertinent question when he said, 
“| want to say that the proudest act of 
my life has been my connection with this 
bill from start to finish.” ‘“ Which end | 
are you the proudest of?” shouted Mr. 
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Pierce, of Tennessee, amid great Demo- 
cratic applause. Mr. Payne was frank 
and manly in taking upon his own shoul- 
ders the responsibility of the change of 
the bill in committee. 

It was not to be supposed that the In- 
dian appropriation bill,would be allowed 
to pass the Senate without some attempt 
to introduce a provision restoring an ap- 
propriation for sectarian Indian schools. 
The question came up in an amendment 
offered by Senator Jones, of Arkansas, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to make contracts with present contract 
schools for the education of Indian pu- 


pils for the next fiscal year, but only at’ 


places where the Government has not 
provided school facilities for all the chil- 
dren of school age. Mr. Jones argued 
that his amendment was drawn conserva- 
tively; it was not compulsory; it gave 
the Secretary power to do so if he 
thought best, and if the provisions for 
the children made by the Government 
were not sufficient. But, however con- 
servative, the amendment would have re- 
stored the contract system which in ac- 
cordance with previous legislation will 
terminate this year. It would be a case 
of the camel which had gradually backed 
out of the tent putting in his head again 
with a view to the introduction of his 
whole body. The debate on this amend- 
ment brought up again the whole sub- 
ject of sectarian schools, and a good deal 
of the old straw was threshed over. 
Those who favored the contract schools 
argued that the Government was not pre- 
pared to educate the children now edu- 
cated in the Catholic schools, the only 
ones really affected by Senator Jones’s 
amendment. Senator Gallinger con- 
tended that the whole number of Indian 
children in contract and Government 
schools only slightly exceeded the pres- 
ent accommodation. Senator Thurston 
said the United States reservations are 
opened to the missionary efforts of all 
the churches without respect to creed. 
The Government is ready also to buy the 
contract schools when the owners are 
ready to sell at fair prices. If the Cath- 
olic Church retains the schools, the edu- 
cation of these children will proceed as 
before, and if they are turned over to the 
Government, they will be adequately 
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taken care of, under existing arrange- 
ments. ; 

When it came to a vote, the amend- 
ment of Senator Jones was rejected, 16 
to 30; 41 not voting. The debate brought 
out some interesting facts and tributes. 
Senator Vest, of Missouri, confessed that 
he had never been in a Catholic church 
in his life. He followed this with an 
earnest tribute to the work of the Jesuits, 
especially to the supreme devotion and 
self-sacrifice of Father De Smet. 

A confession from Senator Gallinger 
may not be received placidly by the mu- 
sicians of the:State he represents. He 
said that the band of the Indian school 
at Fort Totten played “ much better mu- 
sic than we get in New Hampshire at the 
ordinary political rallies.” He paid a. 
fine tribute to the work of Mr. Duncan in 
Alaska. Then Senator Vest, who had 
just before lauded the Jesuits, followed 
with another tribute to the work of Mr. 
Duncan, which he had personally exam- 
ined, and Senator Shoup, of Idaho, added 
more commendation for Mr. Duncan 
who, as Senator Gallinger said, has never 
asked Congress to make an appropriation 
for the work he is doing. It was a very 
interesting experience meeting, and the 
Senate has not devoted so much attention 
to -the subject of religion for a good 
while. 

The appropriation for the Hampton 
school was left out of the original esti- 
mates of the Indian Commissioner; the 
amount, $20,040, for the support and 
education of 120 Indian pupils, was put 
in by the Indian Committee of the 
House. In the Senate Mr. Pettigrew 
raised the point that if the Catholics were 
to receive no aid, none could consistently 
be given to Hampton, which is a Protes- 
tant school. Senator Platt, of Connecti- 
cut,. defended Hampton against the 
charge of sectarianism, making the point 
that no discrimination is there made 
against Catholic teachers or employees. 
The principal lines of ‘training there are 
industrial and manual; at the head of 
each of these departments a Catholic 
teacher is employed. Senator Pettigrew 
did not make a motion to strike out the 
appropriation for Hampton this year, 
but gave notice that he would do so next 
year if it is in the bill. 
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Seignobos’s Political History of 
Europe.* 


As a strictly political history of Eu- 
rope since the downfall of Napoleon, this 
is the closest approach to the ideal stand- 
ard we have, either in the language in 
which it was written or in that in which 
the present editor and translator render 
it. Fyffe’s three octavos are all we have 
to compare with it.. They begin some- 
what earlier, with the declaration of the 
Revolutionary war against Austria by 
Louis: XVI in 1792,twenty-two years ear- 
lier than the point chosen by Seignobos, 
the fall of’ Napoleon in 1814. They end 
in 1878, about twenty years previous to 
the events which form the conclusion of 
the present work. In Fyffe’s three vol- 
umes the history is presented in a less 
condensed, more flowing literary English 
style. It remains a political study in 
which attention is held to political events, 
transformations and movements. What 
led up to them and what they resulted in 
are the centers of interest. The work 
lacks, however, in proportion, and the 
balance of the parts. The author was not 
always able to secure the highest degree 
of impersonal detachment, and there is 
some inequality in the latter parts of his 
work. 

Seignobos, on the other hand, relieves 
himself at once of the whole French Rev- 
olution as a period standing by itself and 
which, if it has not been exhausted, has 
at least been studied over and written 
about until the reading public may ask 
to be spared, for a while at least, any fur- 
ther exposition of that epoch-making 
perturbation. Taking the fall of Napo- 
leon and the Congress of Vienna for his 
starting point, Seignobos has the whole 
political history of Europe since 1814 be- 
fore him. It is the game of politics 
played as it never was played before, 
among the governments with each other 
and with their own subjects, on the basis 
of the balance of power on the one hand 
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and with the fierce intensity of revolu- 
tion, or reform, or rational passion added 
to it, on the other. There never was a 
time in the history of the world 
when political history counted for so 
much, when its changes came so near to 
the life of man or involved so many or so 
great human interests as in this century, 
or stirred so much and so deep passion. | 

This is what renders it so vastly impor- 
tant, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
so difficult to write with serene; passion- 
less impartiality. 

This qualification M. Seignobos pos- 
sesses in the highest degree. The taint 
of national prejudice, which, with all the 
broadening of medern life and culture, 
has grown more intense than it ever was 
before, he has so fully eliminated as to: 
have become, Frenchman as he is, an im-- 
partial reporter of the events which made 
Alsace and Lorraine German soil. “ Tros, 
Tyriusve, mihi nullo discrimine agetur.” 
He is another example of the old remark 
that the most tranquil observer comes al- 
ways from the burning center of com- 
motion, the zone of highest temperature 
and fiercest political agitation. This im- 
personality makes his work neither cold 
nor lacking in human interest. He pos- 
sesses in a remarkable degree the instinct 
which carries him to the vital center of 
a movement and presents events in a se- 
quence which shows how one thing grew 
out of the other, what its value is in rela- 
tion to the well-being of mankind. 

The work as now presented to the 
American public is a translation, but a 
translation of uncommon merit. It has 
had the benefit of a free revision by the 
editor of a kind it would not be altogeth- 
er safe to intrust to less competent or less 
judicious hands than Professor Mac- 
vane’s. The translation was made under 
his responsibility by another person 
whose name is not given. Numerous 
useful footnotes are added all through 
the volume to explain the text. Some 
omissions of _ unimportant or obscure 
matter have been made, and occasionally 
larger liberties have been taken, espe- 
cially in the chapters on England. The 
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net result is that the American edition is 
not a mere translation, but a revision, 
which presents the original with very few 
changes and those directly in line with 
the author’s plan and such as to make 
his work more acceptable to the new pub- 
lic to which it is introduced by the Eng- 
lish translation. 

Readers who are familiar with Gold- 
win Smith’s two volumes on the “ Politi- 
cal History of the United Kingdom ” will 
feel.a certain meagerness in the three 
chapters and their scant one hundred 
pages which were all that room could be 
found for in the overcrowded work. The 
subject is, however, laid out so well and 
developed with such vigorous restriction 
to characteristic and decisive points as to 
present a wonderfully clear and rational 
account of the three periods into which 
the whole movement naturally’ divides, 
aristocratic and conservative England be- 
fore the reform of 1832, England be- 
tween the reform of 1832 and 1867 in the 
throes of the new political conditions, 
and England under the influence of its 
new democratic life—a view which the 
author presses quite as far as the facts 
will bear him out and with some needless 
emphasis on the socialistic tendencies of 
recent politics in England. The sum- 
mary generalization with which these 
chapters conclude has a suggestiveness 
and instructive value not commonly 
found in the ordinary histories. 

The political history of France follows, 
treated in much the same lines and in the 
same kind of brevity, which, after all, 
omits nothing vital to the evolution or 
characteristic of the subject. Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Spain and Portu- 
gal require less space. So does Italy, 
tho the chapter assigned to it is one of 
marvelous interest and brings the history 
down to Crispi’s government and the 
year ’96. 

Germany presents a more complex 
problem, to which the author has brought 
his best powers. It is worked out with 
the highest scientific skill combined with 
great simplicity. The five chapters di- 
vide the whole period logically into its 
constituent elements and carry the reader 
on by a natural sequence of political 
events from the Germany of particular- 
istic States and qualified despotic pater- 
nalism and from a Prussia which in 1850 
submitted to humiliation at Olmutz, to 
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the formation.of the North German Con- 
federation in 66 and of the Empire in ’70, 
and its development in these last years of 
the century. 

Austria presents a far more difficult 
problem in her political history, which, 
great as it is, seems not to be brought 
back into the central stream of European 
politics, but to take its place in the side 
currents with Sweden and Norway, Tur- 
key, the Christian nations of the Balkans 
and Greece. The three chapters which 
compose Part II and the four chapters of 
Part III show the author again at -his 
best. They discuss the political results 
which have followed the vast changes in 
the material conditions of life, the Church 
and Catholic parties, and the political in- 
fluence of international and revolutionary 
societies. Part IV completes the work 
and is devoted to a kind of summary gen-. 
eralization which ordinarily is worth 
little except when done by men of the 
highest competence. Fortunately, M. 
Seignobos shows himself in this class. 
They treat of the rivalry between Eng- 
land and Russia, French Preponderance 
and the Nationalist Wars, German As- 
cendancy and the Armed Peace, and 
round up the work with a splendid ,sum- 
mary survey of the Political Evolution of 
Europe during the period under review. 
Nothing more useful or more satisfactory 
in the way of a manual of the recent po- 
litical history of Europe can be put into 
the student’s hands than this volume. It 
belongs to a class of works which afford 
little opportunity for literary display, and 
are so much the worse for every attempt 
in this direction. It is, however, full of 
living interest ; treats of matters which lie 
close tothe heart of things, and while it 
makes them real, makes them also intel- 
ligible. 

a 

A Drvipenp To Lazor. By Nicholas 
Paine Gilman. (New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. $1.50.) In his 
previous works, Mr. Gilman has pre- 
sented the arguments in favor of the 
sharing of profits by employers with 
workmen, as a means of improving the 
relations between them. This system is 
still his ideal, but as its realization is far 
in the future, he has undertaken in the 
present volume to show how strong the 
movement in this direction has recently 
become. The evidence here presented 





















consists in the enumeration and descrip- 
tion of what Mr. Gilman calls “ welfare- 
institutions,” maintained by large em- 
ployers in connection with their business 
plants. He admits that “a character- 
istic note of most.of these arrangements 
is that the liberal-minded employer mak- 
ing them stops short of plans which 
would- demand a change in the existing 
wages system.” Practically they result, 
no doubt, in an “indirect dividend to 
labor.” The employer appropriates a 
part of his profits for the benefit of his 
workmen, purely at his own discretion 
and usually under no agreement with 
them. This Mr. Gilman regards as an 
intermediate stage between the system 
of mere wages payments and a system of 
profit sharing, where the dividend to la- 
bor would be direct. It does not appear 
to us clear that these “ welfare-institu- 
tions’ necessarily lead to this result, 
which amounts to an actual partnership ; 
but however this may be, they are an 
extremely satisfactory step in civilization, 
and Mr. Gilman’s book is therefore very 
cheerful reading. The extent to which 
the larger industrial establishments now 
make special provision for the welfare 
of their workmen, will, we venture to say, 
surprise most readers. In France and 
Germany, as well as in this country, the 
numbers definitely ascertained are well 
up in the thousands, while there are many 
not reported. One German paper gives 
a list of 58 companies which in the last 
six months of 1898 voted nearly 2,000,- 
ooo marks for the benefit of their em- 
ployees. Another reports the gifts and 
foundations made by 105 companies and 
37 private employers during the first two 
months of 1899 to have been 5,804,000 
marks. In addition to these Mr. Gilman 
collects from other sources many in- 
stances in which such beneficence is car> 
ried out on a. very large scale. The 
Krupp Company. employs 40,000 men, 
and the record of the various institutions 
created for their benefit fills a volume of 
300 pages. We can, of course, not even 
give the names of these institutions, but 
they seem to be sufficient to meet every 
human need. In France the insurance 
of workingmen is very extended and 
highly developed, and the number of 
large concerns maintaining insurance 
funds would run into the thousands. In 
1894 there were 56,760 persons insured 
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by the Paris and Lyons Railroad alone, 
the company paying in nearly $2,000,000, 
the men nearly $1,000,000, and interest 
and other items bringing the total up to 
$3,747,000. At the great coal mines of 
Blauzy the national institutions in effect 
raise wages 20 per cent., and their cost 
is nearly two-thirds of the dividend paid 
to the stockholders. In Holland, in Bel- 
gium, and in Great Britain many admi- 
rable institutions of this character are 
maintained. In our own country the 
list is a long one. The Waltham Watch 
Factory, the Elgin Watch Company, the 
Illinois Steel Company, the Carnegie 
Company, the Cambria Steel Company, 
the works at Whitensville, at Hopedale, 
at Manchester, Conn., at North Easton, 
at Dalton, at Peacedale, all furnish illus- 
trations of the possibility of carrying on 
industry without warfare between labor 
and capital. It would be an agreeable 
task to continue the list, and to enumer- 
ate and describe the methods devised by 
these enlightened employers to make 
their co-workers healthy, prosperous, 
self-respecting and moral. But for par- 
ticulars our readers must go to Mr. Gil- 
man’s book, where they will find enough 
material to dispel the severest attack of 
pessimism, and to make them sure that 
the reign of industrial peace may be near- 
er at hand than is commonly believed. 
First PrincteLEs IN Poritics. By 
William Samuel Lilly. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) In this work the 
theory of the State as not merely an 
organism, but a person, is worked out in 
detail. As a person it has rights and 
duties which it has to assert and to per- 
form. No doubt it is possible to con- 
struct a system of politics on this theory ; 
in fact, it is possible to construct a great 
many of them. The system will be the 
outcome of the conception which we form 
of this superior personality. But as 
most people are skeptical as to the exist- 
ence of persons, except in the shape of 
human beings, these political systems 
have only a speculative interest. Mr. 
Lilly’s ideas of what the State ought to 
undertake are often very good; but, it is 
not exactly clear how he expects to get 
the ear of this mysterious person, or how 
he can justify his presumption in pre- 
scribing rules for its conduct. Strictly 
speaking, according to this theory, hu- 
man beings should reverently submit to 
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such regulations as the superior wisdom 
of the State ordains. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PuBLIC FINANCE. 
By Winthrop More Daniels. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. $1.50.) 
We have here a very readable pres- 
entation of the great subjects of pub- 
lic revenue and public expenditure. 
Taxation is considered, both from an 
economic standpoint, and as practiced by 
our State and Federal governments. 
Public credit, or the borrowing power, 
budgetary legislation, and the relations of 
the Federal Treasury to the monetary 
system of the country are also examined. 
The book was prepared by Professor 
Daniels for the use of college classes, and 
we should judge it to be well adapted, 
not only to this purpose, but also to meet 
the needs of readers who desire to obtain 
a general view of our financial system. 
The style is vivacious as well as clear. 


New EDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN 
Tatmup. Translated by Michael Rod- 
kinson. Section Jurisprudence. Tracts 
Aboth, With Aboth of R. Nathan, Derech 
Eretz Rabba and Zuta. Volume I. 
(1X.) (New York: New Talmud Pub- 
lishing Company. 8vo, pp. xx, 144, 33.) 
Mr. Rodkinson’s translation of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud proceeds more rapidly 
than could be expected, and this last vol- 
ume of the immense work is one of the 
most interesting of all, as it has to do 
with Hebrew ethics. It is full of noble 
precepts and interesting illustrations, and 
one will find with them the simplest and 
most curious rules for good manners or 
curtesy. We are told that a man while 
entertaining strangers should watch them 
as if they were burglars and honor them 
as if each were Rabbi Gamaliel himself. 
In entering a house the master must en- 
ter first and the guest after him; in leav- 
ing a house the guest must leave first and 
the master after him. If a man departs 
from his comrade, whether he is his in- 
ferior or superior, he must always inform 
him of his leaving. A man must not 
drain his cup of wine at a draft, or he 
will be regarded as a glutton; if he takes 
two drafts he is respectable; if three, he 
is putting on airs. In eating garlic or 
onions one must take the leaves first or 
he will be called a glutton. At table the 


elder must begin to eat first; if the 
One 


younger eats first he is a glutton. 
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must not cover a dish with a slice of 
bread. In dressing the right shoe must 
be put on before the left one, and in tak- 
ing off shoes the left one must be taken 
off first. A careless person is the equal 
of an ass, and one who eats in the mar- 
ket is the equal of'a dog. But these are 
illustrations of the minor morals. The 
qualities of the sages are modesty, meek- 
ness, eagerness, courage, endurance of 
wrongs, lovableness, yielding to members 
of the household, fear of sin, and judg- 
ing every man according to his deeds. 
There are few more interesting books 
than this section of the Talmud. 


OPPORTUNITY AND OTHER Essays © 
AND AppressEs. By J. L. Spalding, 
Bishop of Peoria. (Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.00.) Bishop Spald- 
ing’s essays and addresses are rich in 
wholesome thought, full of a fine, strong 
optimism and glowing with intense 
Christian earnestness—save in one di- 
rection, where optimism is lost in con- 
templating our national growth. In his 
essay, “ Empire or Republic,” he takes a 
gloomy view of our country’s future in 
case we retain the Philippines and go on 
striving to advance our national influence 
in the East. He does not recognize our 
ability to rule colonies justly, and sees 
nothing but greed and corruption in our 
form of government when applied to new 
areas beyond our old borders. Still in 
the main his book is stimulating and en- 
couraging. 

Japan. Country, Court AND PEO- 
~PLE. By J. C. Calhoun Newton, M.A., 
D.D. (Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing 
House of the M. E. Church, South, Bar- 
bee & Smith, Agents. $1.00.) The au- 
thor of this dnteresting book was some 
time a missionary doing educational 
work in Japan, and his sketches of the 
Japanese country, court and people are 
clear, and as far as they go, evidently 
trustworthy. Indeed, they cover a large 
amount of most interesting details which 
will be very helpful to an understanding 
of the religion, politics, domestic life and 
government of the “Island Empire” of 
the East. A good map of Japan, some il- 
lustrations and an index add to the book’s 
value and usefulness. 


Tue First AMERICAN, His Homes 
AND His Housenotps. By Leila Her- 
bert. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 






























$2.00.) The death of Miss Herbert adds 
pathetic interest to a book from her hand. 
She was the daughter of Secretary Her- 
bert, and wrote these pages while living 
in Washington as the mistress of her 
father’s house, her mother being dead. 
The book gives a pleasant series of 
sketches of the houses lived in by Wash- 
ington and his family, and of the main 
events connected with the great man’s 
domestic life during the time he occu- 
pied them. The publishers have done 
their work well. Beautiful print, good 
illustration and attractive binding fitly 
combine to make an attractive book. 


THE Domestic BLUNDERS OF WOMEN, 
by a Mere Man (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $1.00), is a book 
of right pungent reading, some of it wit- 
ty, some of it sarcastic—half wisdom, 
half foolishness—a mixture not calcu- 
lated to settle anything or bring about 
reform. The author touches many 
nerves of the domestic body at their 
sorest point, and “ pulls the back hair of 
women’s heads” with unctuous clever- 
ness. He points out numerous “ do- 
mestic blunders” with remarks not suited 
to pacify the blunderers. It is a read- 
able piece of light satire. 


THE CarDINAL’s MusKETEER. By M. 
Imlay Taylor. (Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.25.) The cardinal 
whose musketeer.is the hero of this story 
is Richelieu, and from opening to close a 
strong interest imbues the pages. It is 
a tale of adventure told with spirit. <A 
charming !ove-current runs through it, 
ending as it should. Youthful readers 
especially will enjoy it, and to them we 
commend The Cardinal's Musketeer as 
a story bright and clean, well written and 
thoroughly engaging. 

THE Curist or Cynewutr. A Poem 
IN THREE Parts: THe ApvENT, THE 
ASCENSION, AND THE Last JUDGMENT. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary, by Albert S. Cook, Professor 
of the English Language and Literature 
in Yale University. (Boston: Ginn & 
Company. $1.65.) To students of the 
English language and literature this edi- 
tion of Cynewulf’s poem will be interest- 
ing and valuable. Professor Cook’s 
scholarship is well known, and here it is 
displayed to best advantage. His intro- 
ductory paper, the notes and the glossary 
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are all that the student could desire, con- 
sidering the limitations barring exact 
knowledge in many directions. The text 
has been most carefully prepared, and 
the editing in every regard shows ex- 
haustive -and. enlightened study under 
large difficulties. We heartily commend 
the book to students. 


MICHELANGELO. A COLLECTION OF 
FIFTEEN PICTURES AND A PORTRAIT OF 
THE Master. With Introduction and 
Interpretation by Estelle M. Hull. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 40 
cents.) This is No. 3 in “ The Riverside 
Art Series.” The pictures are pbeauti- 
fully reproduced, and the interpretations 
are well adapted to the use of teachers 
and students. Unquestionably books like 
this ought to be introduced in our schools 
as charming aids.to the development of 
taste in art. The pronouncing vocab- 
ulary of proper names and foreign words 
is a very useful and commendable fea- 
ture. 

Ivoxo: TALES oF JAPAN. By Adachi 
Kinnosuké. (New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. $1.25.) If, as we 
have seen stated, these tales are by a 
native of Japan, who has written them in 
English, they are really wonderful in a 
literary way ; for the style is “ end of the 
century” almost to the pattern set by 
Mr. Le Gallienne. The stories them- 
selves are interesting. They have the 
true Japanese flavor, and abound in folk- 
lore touches and fanciful sketches of 
curious Japanese ttaits, legends, land- 
scapes, religious ceremonies, prejudices 
and limitations. Just how far the author 
has followed imagination and just how 
true the sketches are to Japanese life 
would have to be settled by a native 
critic. We can only say that some of the 
tales are of delightful quality. 

MAKERS OF LITERATURE. By George 
Edward Woodberry. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) <A collec- 
tion of essays on Shelley, Landor, Brown- 
ing, Byron, Arnold, Coleridge, Lowell, 
Whittier and others, by one of the most. 
thoughtful and scholarly of American lit- 
erators. Mr. Woodberry is always enter- 
taining and always dignified. As a critic 
we may find him at times running quite 
counter to our course, but he is thorough 
and clear. He excuses Shelley’s conduct 
in leaving his wife and taking up with 
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another woman, a thing not excusable, 


but absolutely intolerable. Still his es- 
savs have so much in them that makes for 
sound literature that we can pass by de- 
fects. His style is beautiful and his meth- 
od of thought is attractive. What better 
can we say of these literary chapters than 
that they have literary charm and the fra- 
grance of books? They are delightful 
reading. 


‘My New Curate. Gathered from 
Stray Leaves of an Old Diary of an Irish 
Priest. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P.P., 
Doneraile (Diocese of Cloyne). (Bos- 
ton: Marlier, Callanan & Co. $1.50.) It 
is long since we read a more charming 
story than My New Curate. It gives a 
most catching picture of clerical life— 
breezy without flippancy, theological 
without stiffness, artfully polemical with- 
out offensive argument, and most of all 
sincerely human in its sympathies. The 
reader may smile at this or that in the 
book as being unacceptable as mere doc- 
trine; but the priest and the curate are a 
brace of lovable men, and their experi- 
ences together are delightfully presented. 
Irish wit and humor twinkle from page 
to page, and one closes the book on good 
terms with life. 


GREYSTONE AND PorpHyry. By Harry 
Thurston Peck. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.) We cordially wel- 
come Mr. Harry Thurston Peck to the 
choir of American singers. His poetry, 
like his prose, breaks all rules and defies 
all restraints ; it is as if water ran up hill. 
There is something catchy and breezy in 
it, as well as something fresh and cheer- 
fully manly. Just why Mr. Peck named 
his volume of verses Greystone and Por- 
phyry we cannot conjecture. Nothing in 
it suggests durability, or any other stony 
quality. The poems are of the most 
ephemeral nature; but they show great 
cleverness and sprightliness of fancy. 
The longest piece, “ Money,” is a bril- 
liant study in hexameters, as well as a 
picturesque satire. Nimbleness of dic- 
tion and activity of a superficial imagina- 
tion go far to make this little book not- 
able as a tour de force; but there is no 
real poetry in it. 

JOAN OF THE Sworp Hann. By S. R. 
Crockett. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50.) Mr. Crockett knows how 


to serve up romance with high seasoning 
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of adventure and hair-breadth escapes. 
His heroine in this tale is a beautiful 
Amazon whose hand is horny from using 
the sword. Her deeds are thrilling to a 
degree. There is nothing objectionable 
in Joan of the Sword Hand, it may be 
put into all hands without fear, but it is 
brim full of sensational scenes and inci- 
dents of the old-fashioned swash-buckler, 
knight-and-spearman sort, in which the 
best fighter has the right of way. There 
is an hour or so of highly wrought enter- 
tainment in the story, which comes to a 
pleasing end. 


UNDER THE Eacte’s Winc. By Sara 
Miller. (Philadelphia: The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America.) A simple 
story of Jewish life in the East during 
the Crusades. It is told without effort in 
a direct and unaffected style, and its pur- 
pose is to impress upon the young mind 
a sense of the beauty and comfort of for- 
giveness under circumstances which 
would seem to justify a terrible revenge. 
Its incidents are of a nature to attract 
youthful interest and its outcome is pleas- 
ing. 


A Danvis Pioneer. A Story OF 
ETHAN ALLEN’S GREEN MOUNTAIN 
Boys. By Rowland E. Robinson. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
Mr. Robinson has a simple and artless 
air; he tells his story as if he had made 
notes of a pioneer’s terniniscent talk. 
The effect is unliterary, in some places 
rather bald; but somehow the reader is 
held to the page, and when the end comes 
there is a sense of having visited the long 
ago and chummed with pioneers. Such 
stories give a certain flavor to history 
not without a good effect upon young 
minds. 


OvutTsipE THE Rapius. By W. Pell 
Ridge. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $1.25.) Fifteen short sto- 
ries of varying substance and quality 
make up the contents of Outside the 
Radius. They are all connected with 
life in the Crescent, a London suburb, 
and their interest to any reader will de- 
pend upon taste. To us they are quite 
insipid as stories, but not otherwise ob- 
jectionable. The style of telling is sim- 
ple and good; in a few places the humor 
almost redeems them from a prevailing 
dryness and a monotonous lack of spirit. 

















Historic Sipe-Licuts. By Howard 
Payson Arnold.. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $2.50.) History lovers, 


those who value all the odds and ends of ° 


historical fact as lovers of bric-a-brac 
value the curious relics of bygone art 
and artisanship, may turn confidently to 
this book for both delectation and instruc- 
tion. Mr. Arnold has collected from in- 
numerable sources, and he exhibits with 
excellent cleverness. His treatment of 
episodes, phases and incidents of Ameri- 
can history is light enough yet vigorous 
enough, and, whether we agree or differ 
with him here or there, he entertains and 
piques interest. Many of us will prob- 
ably resent his treatment of E pluribus 
unum, our national motto. It can hardly 
be accepted as sound criticism. Mottoes 
are to be taken strictly in the spirit of 
their choosers, and so taken E pluribus 
unum is the noblest ever invented or 
cribbed. Mr. Arnold’s book is a tidbit, 
a luxury. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES H. 
SPuRGEGN. Compiled from His Diary, 
Letters and Records by His Wife and 
His Private Secretary. Vol. III. 1856- 
1878. Quarto, pp. 372. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., Chicago.) This profusely 
illustrated biography of the famous Dr. 
Spurgeon appears volume hy volume, 
and we suppose a fourth volume will 
complete the work. It does not claim to 
be a highly literary production, but a 
straightforward account of the great 
preacher’s life, with an immense number 
of documents, letters, etc., which would 
make abundant material for a smaller 
and more fluent memoir. Few men of 
distinction are honored with so exten- 
sive a memorial of their life and work 
and few deserve it more. 


A History oF THE TEXTUAL CRITI- 
CISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 16mo, pp. 185. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 
cents.) Professor Vincent presents a 
very compact statement of the history of 
textual criticism for the general reader 
and not for the scholar. The volume is 
illustrated by several half-tone reproduc- 
tions of celebrated manuscripts and the 
early printed editions. We observe that 
the latest discoveries, as of the Lewis’s 
Syriac and Professor Blass’s discussion 
of the Codex Bezz, are included, the lat- 
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ter at some length, that chapter being by 
the Rev. J. E. Frame. It is a useful 
handbook. 

THE Worvp’s Best OrATIONS FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 
Time. David J. Brewer, Editor; Ed- 
ward A. Allen, William Schuler, As- 
sociate Editors. (St. Louis: Fred. P. 
Kaiser. Ten Volumes—Vol. II. $3.50.) 
We have already given full expression to 
our high valuation of this great work, in 
a review of the first volume. The sec- 
ond volume is now before us, fully con- 
firming all that we said and more. Be- 
ginning with Thomas H. Benton, an il- 
lustration from the recently made statue 
of him serving as frontispiece, and clos- 
ing with Anson Burlingame’s remarkable 
speech upon the Brooks-Sumner affair, 
it gives a magnificent collection of ora- 
torical utterances. These pieces are 
chosen from the speeches of great ora- 
tors, taken alphabetically and the volume 
reaches from Ben to Bur. No mere no- 
tice can do such a work justice. Eight 
full page portraits and historical pictures 
add their value to the text. 


Tue Story Books or LittLe GIppING. 
BEING THE REtIGIous D1ALoGuEs RE- 
CITED IN THE GREAT Room 1631-2. 
From the*Original Manuscript of Nich- 


. olas Ferrar, with an Introduction by E. 


Cruwys Sharland. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company.) Nicholas Fer- 
rar was born in 1593, and the stories 
here edited are from a MS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum. While the book has a 
broadly and strenuously religious pur- 
pose, many of the stories would not be 
particularly suited to modern notions of 
moral teaching. They often remind one 
of Montaigne’s discursive historical and 
mythological examples for argument’s 
sake. A moral is now and again tacked 
to a story not very able to bear it. Asa 
curious piece of early seventeenth’ cen- 
tury writing the book will have its inter- 
est, aside from its religious and historical 
aspects, which give it decided value. 


The beautiful “ Haworth Edition ” of 
the Lire AND WorkKS OF THE SISTERS 
Bronte, with Prefaces by Mrs. Humph- 
ry Ward, has reached its fourth volume, 
which contains Charlotte Bronté’s THe 
ProFessor, to which are added Poems by 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne Bronté, and 
the Reverend Patrick Bronté. Mrs. 
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Ward’s introductory essay is short, but 
full of sound criticism. The illustra- 
tions are fine. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75.) 


Tue Tone Kinc. A Romance from 
the Life of Mozart. From the German 
of Heribert Rau, by J. E. St. Quintin 
Rae. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. $1.50.) As we are informed by 
the sub-title, The Tone King deals with 
a tomance connected with the life. of 
Mozart. It is a story long drawn out 
after the German fashion. The transla- 
tion is excellent in style and the musical 
atmosphere which hangs over the pages 
will delight a large class of readers. The 
tragedy of Mozart’s life informs the 
story, giving it a peculiar cast of sad- 
ness, and throughout its course there 
runs a charming presentation of Eu- 
ropean manners of the time. 

THE Works oF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, by C. H. Hereford, Litt.D. 
Ten Volumes. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50 the volume.) 
This volume concludes the issue of the 
Eversley Edition of The Works ofShake- 
speare in ten handy volumes. It is an ex- 
cellent edition in every way; the editor’s 
Introductions are of themselves well worth 
the price of the whole work. The 
same publishers have handed us the beau- 
tiful “ Temple Edition ” of THE Worxs 
OF JANE AUSTEN, in ten volumes, flexible 
leather, at the low price of $8.00 for the 
set put up in a neat box. The print is 
good, and the volumes are of ideal size 
for handy use. 

James Hoce. By Sir George Douglas. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 
cents.) This is the latest issue in the 
“Famous Scots Series ” appearing from 
the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. It 
is a good biography of the “ Ettrick 
Shepherd,” with some interesting account 
of Robert Tannahill, William Mother- 
well and William Thom, his companions 
in blowing the oaten flute. The series is 
a cheap, handy and valuable one to the 
student of English literature by Scotch 
authors. 





THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Hadden. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 75 cents.) This is the lat- 
est issue of the “ Famous Scots Series ” 
of short biographies which the Scribners 


By J. Cuthbert 
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are publishing. It is a straightforward, 
clear and satisfactory memoir of Camp- 
bell, with an excellent index which ren- 
ders it as handy as it is crisp and com- 
prehensive. 


Tue Stones oF Paris 1n History 
AND Letters. By Benjamin Ellis Mar- 
tin, and Charlotte M. Martin. In two 
volumes. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $4.00.) It is a luxury to go 
leisurely through a book like this, two 
large volumes full of a varied and at- 
tractive sort of information about per- 
sons and places of historical, literary and 
artistic interest and importance. Paris . 
is a treasury of such wealth as the au- 
thors of this book have gathered with in- 
dustrious hands. In both text and illus- 
trations there is a profusion of just what 
the book lover and the hero worshiper 
most prize—sketches and portraits of 
poets, actors, authors, politicians and 
their homes and haunts. A most taking 
and valuable book, which should lie at 
the hand of every student and have a 
place in every library. 


Tue Livinc Ace. (Boston: The 
Living Age Company. $2.75.) Volume 
V of the Seventh Series of this old and 
valuable eclectic comes to hand substan- 
tially bound and carefully indexed. The 
whole number-is CCXXIII. It is a stout 
8vo of 854 pages, loaded with the best of 
literature from the best writers in the 
world. 


THE Story OF THE OTHER WISE MAN. 
By Henry Van Dyke. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 50 cents.) Dr. 
Van Dyke’s beautiful story, which has 
been so long popular, is issued in the se- 
ries of Little'Books by Famous Writers, 
and by its side comes a very different yet 
very interesting bundle of StorIEs oF 
PEACE AND War. By Frederick Rem- 
mgton. (50 cents.) Each book, in its 
way, is a suitable holiday gift. 


THE Birp-STONE CEREMONIAL. By 
Warren K. Moorehead. 4to, pp. 31. A. 
J. Vosburgh, Saranac Lake, N. Y.) We 
have here the first of a proposed series on 
the remains of the American Indians. 
There are 53 illustrations of the bird- 
stones, from various collections; but 
what ceremonial, if any, is connected with 
them, the author is not able to tell us. 
We conimend the essay to all collectors, 
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Literary Notes. 


: THE name of Mr. Robert Grant’s new novel 
is “ Unleavened Bread.” 


....Archibald Forbes, the famous war cor- 
respondent of the Franco-Prussian war, re- 
cently died in London. 


_+++-The authorized biography of Mr. Rus- 
kin will probably be written by Mr. Wedder- 
burn, Ruskin’s intimate friend and pupil. 


...-Lhe Alaskan Magazine, which is to be 
devoted almost entirely, with the exception of 
a story or so every month, to the interests of 
our Narthwestern Territory, is the latest mag- 
azine to reach our desk. 


_ »++-Spencer Wilkinson, whose military crit- 
icisms of the South African war in the London 
Post have been so widely quoted all over the 


. world, will soon bring forth through Dodd, 


Mead & Co. “ War and Policy.” 


....William B. Howland, of the Outlook 
Company, has purchased The Home Journal. 
The Home Journal was established fifty-five 
years ago by George P. Morris and N. P. 
Willis, but has been conducted by Mr. Phillips 
up to the present time. 

....We are pleased to note the great im- 
provement that has taken place in The Liter- 
ary Digest. It is now one of the best weekly 
papers of affairs published in the United States 
and gives information that it attainable no- 
where else for the ordinary reader. 


....Mr. John Lane has just arrived in New 
York, where he will remain for a few weeks 
until his new manager, Mr. Temple Scott,-can 
take charge of the New York branch. Mr. 
Lane says that the Boer war has had no seri- 
ous effect upon the English book market. 


....Among the spring announcements of 
Little, Brown & Co. are “‘ The Colombian and 
Venezuelan ~ Republics,” by William  L. 
Scruggs; “ Total Eclipses of the Sun,” by 
Mabel Loomis Todd; “ Our Navy for a Thou- 
sand Years,” by Captain S. Bradley Wilmot, 
and “ Tales for Christmas and Other Sea- 
sons,” by Francois Coppée. 

...-The committee on the Justin Winsor 
Prize announce in the American Historical 
Review that a prize of $100 will be offered by 
the American Historical Association for the 
encouragement of less well known writers for 
the best unpublished monographic work based 
upon original investigation in American his- 
tory which shall be submitted to the com- 
mittee of award on or before October Ist, 
1900. . 

....German scholars in America, under the 
auspices of the National German-American 
Teachers’ Association, and under the editor- 
ship of Max Griebsch, of the German National 
Normal College of Milwaukee, have begun to 
publish a new monthly in the interests of 
higher German education in America. It is 
called Padagogische Monatshefte, and is issued 
ten times a year by the Herold Company, of 
Milwaukee. The contents of the numbers that 
have appeared are varied and solid, and prom- 
ise an excellent future. Price, $1.00 per year. 
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Pebbles. 


Cuins that require no shaving—Urchins. 
—Exchange. 


....We point with pride to the fact that no 
one in Atchison has a room called a boudoir. 
—Atchison Globe. 


....Customer: “Give me ten cents’ worth 
of paregoric, please.’ Druggist: “ Yes, sir.” 
Customer (absent-mindedly) : ‘‘ How much is 
it?” Druggist: “ A quarter.”—Exchange. 


...-When the wind blows a lot of loose hair 
around a girl’s face, it is never as becoming as 
the description sounded in the novels she has 
read.—Altchison Globe. 


....' Why, Ruth, dear, what sticky hair! 
I'll have to send you-home.” 
“Oh, teacher, did you really care? 
I used a honey-comb.” 
—Yale Record. 


....Mamma: “What is Willie crying 
about?” Bridget: “ Shure, ma’am, he wanted 
to go across the street to Tommy Green’s.” 
Mamma: “ Well, why didn’t you let him go?” 
Bridget: “ They were having charades, he said, 
ma’am, and I wasn’t sure as he’d had ’em yet.” 
—-Exchange. 


.... President Eliot, of Harvard, told the fol- 
lowing story at an alumni dinner some time 
ago: “I cannot acknowledge that as the years 
go by I am growing old. I have evidence to 
the contrary. When I was proctor at Cam- 
bridge, a few years after my graduation, I 
learned that the students spoke of me habitual- 
ly as ‘ Old Eliot.’ A few nights ago, on the oth- 
er hand, I met a group of students in the street, 
and when I passed them I heard one say to the 
others: ‘I wonder where Charlie has been so 
late?’ ”’—Providence Journal. 


....‘‘ George, dear——” ‘“ Don’t bother me, 
Laura, I’m reading; and I’d rather read than 
talk just now.” An hour dragged its way into 
the dim, misty past, and the voice of Mr. Fer- 
guson was heard calling loudly: “ Laura, how 
much longer have I got to wait for dinner! 
It ought to have been ready an hour ago!” 
“Tt was, George,’ responded Mrs. Ferguson, 
from the dining-room. “‘ That was what I 
went in to tell you, but you didn’t want to hear 
me talk. We have all finished, and everything 
is cold, but you needn’t wait another minute 
if you want your dinner.”—Chicago Tribune. 

....One of the pleasantest sights we have 
had in this town in a long time was the artis- 
tic manner in which John Griffin, of Lawrence, 
buried “ Bill” Kruger, who died since our 
last issue. Mr. Griffin had his trade at his fin- 
gers’ ends, and he handled our dead citizen 
with an agility that was startling in its origi- 
nality. He was everywhere all the time, weep- 
ing with the afflicted widow, discussing weath- 
er prospects with the farmers and soliciting 
business from the other attendants at the fune- 
ral. He will doubtless be able to get all the 
business in these parts. Before leaving for 
home he subscribed for this great family week- 
ly, paying a year in advance. Hence this puff 
—The Vineland (Kon.) Weekly Vine. 

































































The Government of Porto Rico 


THE bill for the government of Porto 
Rico has become a law, and the President 
lias promptly selected for the office of 
Governor a man so well qualified for the 
place that the choice is commended by 
everybody. Now that the legislative con- 
test is ended, let us examine the condi- 
tions under which the island is to be gov- 
erned, first taking up the tariff regula- 
tions, because they were the original 
subject of controversy. The strenuous 
opposition of those who believed that 
trade between the island and the States 
ought to be absolutely free was not made 
in vain. The first fruit of it was the 
transfer to the island of the $2,000,000 in 
duties already collected. Then the tariff 
rate as originally proposed was cut down 
to 15 per cent. of the Dingley duties (an 
average of about 7% per cent. ad val- 
orem) ; rice, flour, bacon, beef, pork, cod- 
fish, agricultural implements, rough lum- 
ber and certain other supplies were freed 
from customs tax; the coffee of the is- 
land was protected by an import duty; 
absolute free trade was placed within the 
reach of the people, to be granted when- 
ever they shall have provided for the cost 
of their government by internal taxes, 
possibly before the end of the year; and 
it was enacted that trade must be free 
after March Ist, 1902. The little band 
of earnest Republicans who began the 
fight for freedom of trade, and were sted- 
fast to the end, with the support of 
wholesome public sentiment have accom- 
plished much; for there was very little 


tariff left in the bill when the President - 


signed it. We preferred an- immediate 
and a wide opening of the doors ; but the 
duties retained are very light and must 
soon be removed. The alternative, as 
the case had been made up, was the im- 
position of the full Dingley rates for at 
least a year to come. This- has been 
avoided, and the law has given that cer- 
tainty which the languishing industries 
of the island needed as a foundation for 
recovery. 

It is unfortunate that the bill’s provi- 
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sions for a civil government were not 
thoroughly discussed in the House. Full 
discussion there would have modified cer- 
tain features of them which are sharply 
criticised. The people elect the thirty- 
five members of the lower branch of the 
Legislative Assembly, and their Commis- 
sioner who is to reside in. Washington. 
All of the eleven members of the upper 
branch are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. As it is required that only five 
shall be natives of the island, probably” 
the majority (six) will be selected in the 
States, for they are also the members of 
what may be called the Governor’s Cabi- 
net. The power to grant franchises is 
vested in this upper branch, or Executive 
Council ; and it will be perceived that by 
means of the Council’s influence as a 
Senate, and the Governor’s veto, legisla- 
tion is surely controlled by appointed 
officers. 

This the partisan opponents of the bill 
call imperialism, and one Democratic 
journal asserts hysterically in large type 
that the Government thus established is 
“as despotic as any of the absolute 
monarchies of Asia.” All of which is 
nonsense. Those who utter it forget the 
existence and qualities of the American 
people. The government of Porto Rico 
is paternal rather than imperial. There 
is not enough home-rule in it, but there 
will be more by and by. This is not a 
final and unchangeable charter. It can 
be revised. We are confident that it will 
be. But it must stand for the present; 
and the people of the island will not suf- 
fer if the provisions of it shall be exe- 
cuted by good men. 

Why should any one assume that all or 
a majority of the men to be appointed by 
the President, and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, as executive officers and members of 
this Upper House, must be rascals? Why 
should any fair newspaper predict that 
the appointed American majority of this 
Executive Council will “ exploit ” the is- 
land by a corrupt disposal of franchises? 
Does any one believe that Governor Allen 
would sanction such corruption, or per- 
mit himself to be surrounded by Cabinet 
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officers capable of thus dishonoring the 
United States? What intelligent man 
believes that President McKinley, who 
has selected Assistant Secretary Allen, 
can be induced to appoint dishonest men 
and unscrupulous speculators to the sub- 
ordinate places? The President could 
not take such a course; and if he should, 
the American people would interfere with 
a protest that no party or administration 
could withstand. The plan for a civil 
government is not all that it should be; 
but the American people are on guard 
and they intend that the Porto Ricans 


_ Shall not be oppressed or robbed. The 


history of the recent revolt against the 
tariff bill proves this. They will watch 
closely this first experiment in the civil 
government of our new possessions. 

The selection of Mr. Allen for the office 
of Governor is a beginning with which 
they are well pleased. It establishes a 
high standard. We shall be disappoint- 
ed if they do not hereafter find ample 
warrant for classing it with the prefer- 
ment of General Wood, the appointment 
of Judge Taft to preside over the new 
Philippine Commission, and the employ- 
ment of Mr. Frye to create a system of 
public schools in Cuba. We need have 
no anxiety about the defects in the enact- 
ed scheme of government—defects that 
can be removed hereafter—so long as the 
power shall be exercised by men of this 
type, who have a deep sense of their re- 
sponsibility, and whose purpose is, in the 
words of Mr. Allen, “so to administer 
the government as to command and hold 
the confidence of the people ; to help them 
to realize the best there is in them, and to 
assist them in developing the island along 
the lines which have made us a prosper- 
ous nation.” The new Governor is no 
“ Asiatic despot,” no corrupt speculator 
in franchises. We should all strive to 
encourage and help him, for the honor of 
the United States and the welfare of the 
people of Porto Rico. 


s 
Presbyterian Creed Revision 
Once More. 


THERE is a vitality about the right that 
will not allow it to remain put down. It 
gains strength every time it is struck to 
earth, and there is no Hercules that can 
strangle it in mid air. An_ illustra- 
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tion of this eternal principle appears in 
the renewed strength of the movement 
for Presbyterian creed revision. A brave 
attempt to secure this needed reform was. 
made ten years ago, following certain 
unfortunate trials for heresy—they are 
generally unfortunate—and coinciding 
with revision by the Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches; and a committee was ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly to pre- 
pare anew creed. More than two-thirds 
of the presbyteries had memorialized the 
Assembly in favor of revision, and had 
generally specified the points where it 
was needed. In 1891 the committee 
brought in a tentative report with the 
draft of such changes in the Confession. 
as they would like to have presented to 
the presbyteries for consideration; but 
just then the Briggs trial came up, and 
occupied all the time of the Assembly 
the next year, and the Church was in no 
calm mood for revision. The whole 
thing was dropped, and, in the subse- 
quent excitement, it is almost forgotten 
that nine years ago revision seemed as- 
sured. . 

It was not very much of a revision, 
tho it modified the worst things in the 
Confession, but it made it stricter than 
before on the subject of Holy Scripture, 
just then looming up. Dr. Briggs and 
his followers had made much of the very 
easy statement of the Confession which 
found the chief evidence for the inspira- 
tion of the Bible in “the heavenliness 
of the matter;” but the committee added 
other evidence which it put first, “ the 
truthfulness of the history, the faithful 
witness of prophecy and miracle,” an 
addition which put Professor Briggs im- 
mediately in opposition, as he could not 
allow that there are no historical errors 
in the Bible. 

That was only eight and nine years 
ago. Since then the Church has had 
time to rest a very little from its trials. 
Professor Briggs has gone to the Epis- 
copalians, and Professor H. Preserved 
Smith to the Congregationalists, and 
Professor McGiffert and Dr. Hillis have 
just now withdrawn from. Presbyterian- 
ism and* gone to Congregationalism, 
which has no creed that anybody must 
sign. The heresy trials have disgusted 
many, and the injury to the Church by 
the stringency of its confessional re- 
quirements again begins to appear. So 
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once more the presbyteries are now me- 
morializing the Assembly for revision, or, 
at least, for an alternative short creed 
which shall be a bond of union instead 
of a sword of division. 

The need of revision, if any strict sub- 
scription is to be insisted on, or of a new 
creed, if the Church must have a créed 
and the old one is to be put on the shelf, 
may be easily seen by any one who cares 
to examine this production of a quarter 
of a millennium ago. It declares that 
“by the decree of God, for the manifes- 
tation of his glory, some men and angels 
are . foreordained to everlast- 
ing death,” that these “are particularly 
and unchangeably designed; that their 
number is so certain and definite that it 
cannot be either increased or dimin- 
ished ;” and that those not “ predestined 
unto life,” “God was pleased .. . 
to ordain to dishonor and wrath for their 
sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” 
This is an extraordinary doctrine, ‘diffi- 
cult to harmonize with the divine good- 
ness. Nine years ago the Committee on 
Revision proposed a moderate relief, but 
a more radical one was needed. It does 
not belong to us to settle what and how 
God plans. It is his concern, not ours. 
We have enough to do to direct our own 
conduct and duty, without straightening 
out the eternal counsels of God. The 
whole section should be omitted. 

The present archaic Confession de- 
clares that the world was “made” in 
“the space of six days;” that the “ orig- 
inal corruption,” from the fall of Adam, 
has “utterly disabled” mankind, and 
made them “ opposite to all good, and 
wholly inclined to all evil,” which every- 
body knows is untrue, who knows any- 
thing about social and civil virtues. The 
doctrine of an enslaved will is definitely 
stated : 

“Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath 

wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation.” 
Accordingly we are told that man is 
brought to salvation by means of what is 
designated as “ effectual calling,” which 
“is of God’s free and special grace alone, 
not from anything at all foreseen in man, 
who is altogether passive therein.” 

The Confession is quite too distinct 
and clear, by implication, on the damna- 
tion of non-elect infants. It says: 


“Elect infants, dving in infancy, are re- 
generated and saved by Christ through the 
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Spirit, who worketh when and where and how 
he pleaseth. So also are all other elect per- 
sons who are incapable of being outwardly 
called by the ministry of the word.” 

By these last are meant such as idiots, 
but not the heathen. 

There are many other minor disagree- 
able or untrue utterances in this Con- 
fession, which are explained by the fact 
that it was written more than two hun- 
dred years ago, such as the mention of 
“Papists and other idolaters,” and the 
statement that the Pope of Rome “is 
that Antichrist, that man of sin and son 
of perdition.” ; 

The time for removal of errors is al- 
ways; and now revision of some sort be- 
gins to be exigent. The Presbyterian 
Church is suffering for it. The argu- 
ments for it are those of truth and char- 
ity; the argument against it is that it 
will delay union with the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church, which is not yet ready 
for revision. But we doubt very much 
if revision is the best course to be pur- 
sued. Let the old Confession remain as 
a historical document. It expressed the 
views of the Westminster Assembly. It 
answered its purpose then. It was a no- 
ble but faulty document. It gave forth 
all the light its makers had. Put it where 
it belongs, as an expression, not of what 
we must believe, but of what its makers 
believed. .They did grandly to express 
their own faith, but they had no right 
to enslave our faith, any more than God 
has a right to enslave our will. There 
is no nobler intellectual work that a man 
can do than to formulate what he be- 
lieves about God. Theology is the no- 
blest of the sciences—a man of intelli- 
gence ought never to tire of making 
creeds for himself. He ought to revise 
his creed every year. A man’s conduct, 
and so his religion, depends on what he 
believes about the relation between God 
and man. More evidence, more discov- 
ery, more study, more enlightenment 
from the Holy Spirit will change his be- 
lief, his creed, and so affect his religious 
duty. We would leave the formulation 
of a creed to each man’s own conscien- 
tious study; but if the Presbyterian 
Church must have a creed—and we sup- 
pose it is not yet prepared to do without 
one—let it formulate a short working 
creed, one for union, not division, which 
shall put in the faith of the Gospel and 
leave ont Calvinism, and so be helpful to- 
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ward the great fellowship of Christen- 
dom, : 
ad 


White Justice and Black. 


In all the sad criminal annals of the 
country, North and South, it would be 
hard to find the record of a more shock- 
ing crime than that committed by several 
white men in Chesterfield County, S. C., 
who vengefully took a white girl into the 
woods, kept her there for over a day and 
a night, and then, to conceal their crime, 
killed her and burned her body and cloth- 
ing. But terrible crimes occur, because 
there, are exceptional criminals. There 
is no special lesson to be learned from 
the abnormalities of crime; they depend 
on unnatural and exceptional people and 
conditions. What is of interest is the at- 
titude of the people of the surrounding 
community to the crime. 

In one or two other .cases there have 
been reports of horrible crime, in Vir- 
ginia, in Kentucky, in Georgia. In these 
the criminal was a negro, and the victim 
was white. Public sentiment was clear 
and was intense, and action was summary 
and terrible as the crime. The people 
waited for no courts and no trial. Guilt 
was assumed and rope, bullet and fire 
executed the people’s decree. As there 
was no space for legal inquiry, so there 
was no mercy. Death was too good a 
fate for the criminal. 

This was another case just as bad. The 
crime was horrible, outrage and murder. 
The criminals were discovered and ar- 
rested. But there was no precipitate 
lynching, altho the crime occurred in a 
State and among a people that have 
shown no horror of lynching. The two 
principal parties were fairly tried and 
found guilty of the murder of the girl, 
but were recommended to mercy. Why 
mercy, it is impossible for a rational man 
to conceive. The nature of the case for- 
bade it. The crimes were as deliberate 
as they were horrible. They were such 
crimes as are said to excuse a lynching. 
The recommendation to mercy made the 
sentence only imprisonment for life. 

If the murderers had been negroes and 
the victim white, there is no question 
what the result would have been. There 
would have been no trial, no-verdict, only 
a swift lynching. If the murderers had 
been white and the victim colored it is 


probable that nothing would have ever 
been said or done about it. We doubt if 
it would have been thought worth report- 
ing in a State where negroes have no 
rights against a white man, or, certainly, 
negro women have none. We seem to 
have three grades of crimes in certain 
sections, grades which depend not on the 
character of the crime, but on the persons 
engaged ; the first, where a negro is the 
criminal and a white person the victim, 
the crime being heinous and deserving 
swift vengeance; second, where a white 
person is the criminal, and a-white person 
the victim, when the crime is bad, but al- 
lows mercy; and third, where a white 
man is the criminal and a negro the vic-. 
time, when the criminal is no criminal at 
all, and receives no punishment. We 
suppose there must be a fourth case, 
where negro is both criminal and victim, 
and where, we suppose, the chain-gang 
or the convicts’ camp will readily find its 
prey, if it is worth while for the law to 
concern itself with the matter. 

Our only purpose in this record is to 
make clear the fact that justice is not 
blind in South Carolina, certainly not 
color-blind. It recognizes that one race 
is superior and another race inferior, and 
that penalties must be adjusted accord- 
ingly. Yet even so, it is amazing that 
the sense of justice should be so low as 
between white and white. Yet in a com- 
munity where life is held so cheap, and 
every man goes “ heeled,”’ we cannot ex- 
pect the juries to be very severe. They 
may themselves need “ mercy.” 

as 


The Opening of the French 
Exposition. 


For the sake of the success of the Ex- 
position of 1900 the French people have 
consented to let cabinets stand, have ab- 
stained from trying to secure the abdica- 
tion of the President, and have intermit- 
ted the attempt to overthrow the Repub- 
lic. At last the Exposition has been 
opened. It is not in order, the hammers 
are still clattering, and the exhibits are 
far from complete. The American ex- 
hibit is in as good condition as any, altho 
it cannot be said that French competition 
is thereby placated. 

What chiefly interests the French pub- 
lic is the relation of the Exposition and 
its opening exercises to Socialism and 
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religion. The address at the opening 
was by the Socialist member of the Cabi- 
net. There were no religious exercises, 
no blessing by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris, no allusion to the Deity in the 
speeches of M. Millerand and President 
Loubet ; and the hymn that was sung, in- 
stead of recognizing God, was addressed 
to Victor Hugo. These are new depart- 
ures ; they look a bit like a return to 1789. 
It is not strange that, following other 
acts against the Church, such as the can- 
celing two days before of the usual recog- 
nition of Good Friday by the Navy, the 
feeling on the religious question has been 
greatly embittered, and even the popular 
success of the Exposition endangered. 
France is still at heart Christian, strong 
as the Socialists are, who are mostly anti- 
religious. 

The conditions in France are not re- 
assuring. The Republic has had a long 
lease of life, for France—thirty years, 
and we believe that the new generation 
-that has grown up under its system of 
education is loyal to it. | Patriotism is 
taught in the State schools, as religion is 
in the Church schools. Patriotism almost 
takes the place of religion. The French 
have not yet learned that the two can 
coincide. They seem to imagine that 
they fly in the same line and in such op- 
posite directions that they must collide, 
instead of flying in different planes, one 
above the other, but never interfering. 
Despite all the efforts of the Popes, the 
Church remains-hostile to the State, and 
desires its overthrow; and, to the com- 
mon people, the Church is represented in 
its worst and most medieval aspects by 
its most widely circulated organs. It is 
no wonder that this provokes the State 
to hostility and reprisals. The condition 
is an extremely sad one. 

Why is it that we have here utter peace 
between Church and State, while France 
has war, and Great Britain has constant 
disturbance? The reason is a simple 
one. In this country the Church tells the 
State that it will have none of its help, 
and so none of its interference. The 
Church would bitterly resent any union 
with the State, knowing that this would 
mean control. There will be no real 
peace anywhere between the two so long 
as either meddles with the functions of 
the other. Just now the Duke of New- 
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castle, a leader of the English Ritualists, 
declares that the only remedy for the re- 
straint they suffer is through disestab- 
lishment. He is right, and so he becomes 
the ally of all the Free Churchmen. Rit- 
ualists in the Anglican Church ought to 
be allowed to do foolish things, such as 
the use of incense, and to hold and teach 
unreasonable things, such as the real 
presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the bread and wine of the sacrament. 
They should have the right to be wrong, 
and the restraint of their religious free- 
dom isatyranny. So in France, as long ~ 
as the State supports the Church, and so 
many sorts of Church, Christian and Jew- 
ish, it will have a fight with the Church. 
A complete severance is the only way to 
peace. 

Nevertheless the people are religious, 
and, tho religion should not be supported, 
it should yet be recognized. It was bad 
taste, and worse, which refused to recog- 
nize God in the “public exercises at the 
opening of the Exposition. And yet we 
sometimes think that we need not be too 
ready to cast stones. No influence has 
done more for literature than the Chris- 
tian religion; and yet in all the decora- 
tions of the National Library at,Wash- 
ington we doubt if a visitor could find 
any painted scene which would suggest 
the Christian faith. He might guess that 
ours is the faith of Greece or’ of early 
Germans or Norsemen, but he would 
never suspect that we had ever heard of 
Christ or of the Sacred Scriptures. So 
let him visit any one. of our Soldiers’ 
cemeteries, and he will find turgid, but 
patriotic, poetry scattered about on low 
iron plates, but not one word of Christian 
hope. It is enough to chill one’s patriot- 
ism in visiting one of these resting places 
of the soldiers of the Civil War to see 
such frigid forgetfulness of the blessed 
hope of immortality. Nevertheless our 
people are Christian, and so are the peo- 
ple of France—whether Catholic or 
Protestant—and we note a real growth 
of Christian faith both here and there 
during the century. In 1806 there were 
only 120 Reformed churches in France, 
and 100 Lutheran churches in Alsace and 
its French neighborhood. Now, exclud- 
ing Alsace, there dre more than 1,200; 
and French Catholicism has equally 
strengthened itself. 
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THE article in the April Atlantic on the 
difficulties of a college president, by 
“One of the Guild,” is attracting no lit- 
tle attention in college circles. It is not 
strange that the writer withholds his 
name, for if he were known he would 
have a bad quarter of a year with both 
his trustees and his professors, if, in- 
deed, as we suspect, he has not already 
resigned and gone, say, into literary 
work. His general theory is that the 
college or university president is, or 
ought to be, a prodigy of administrative 


' power and general knowledge and sound 


judgment, and that, such being the case, 
he needs no advice or restraint from fac- 
ulty or trustees, but should be allowed to 
run things as he will, having sole control 
of curriculum, selection and removal of 
professors and everything else until he 
proves himself incompetent or approaches 
senility, when the: trustees, who had 
meanwhile retired, like the Deists’ God, 
on the throne of some unexplored infin- 
ity, may be allowed to return and select 
his successor, who shall, in his turn, have 
equal independence and supremacy. 
Many a true word, with exaggerations, 
does “ One of the Guild ” say, especially 
about the incompetent or fossilized pro- 
fessors who are retained long after they 
ought to be dismissed. Here the writer 
tells a good story on himself. He had 
written a friend describing the extra- 
ordinary man he wanted for professor of 
history, one who should possess learning 
and then grip the students with hooks of 
steel, and should: stir with enthusiasm 
those who heard him wherever he went 
to speak, and he got this answer in blue 
pencil returned on the margin of his let- 
ter: 

“Know just the one you want. Only man 
in the country. May not be able to get him. 


No hurt to try. Brooks—Phillips. Lives in 
Boston.” 


But we suspect that the proportion of 
second-rate presidents is about as large 
as of second-rate professors and that in 
any well-ordered university, at least, the 
wisdom of the departments does not leave 
much to be supplemented by the execu- 
tive. The writer speaks of troublesome 
professors. An‘illustration just now oc- 
curs in the University of West Virginia, 
where President Raymond has brought 
to the trustees charges of insubordina- 
tion and incompetency against five pro- 
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fessors, and recommended that they be 
dismissed, while they file counter charges 
and insist on the removal of the president. 
A paper has lately been written on the 
Paradoxical Profession, meaning that of 
the clergy ; the position of a college presi- 
dent is quite as paradoxical. 


Sd 


For the first time in fifteen years the 
Indian Appropriation bill goes through 
Congress shorn of any provision in aid 
of sectarian schools among Indians, com- 
monly known as contract schools. The 
coming fiscal year will perhaps be the 
first since 1819 that Government appro- 
priations for Indian education will be ap- 
plied solely to the support of schools car- 
ried on by the Government. This is the 
consummation of a policy outlined by 
Congress in 1895. For that fiscal year 
the allowance for contract schools was 
over $2,000,000. In each succeeding 
year Congress reduced this allowance 20, 
30, 10, 10 and I5 per cent., leaving only 
15 per cent., or less than $60,000, avail- 
able for the current fiscal year. The con- 
tract schools have thus had ample oppor- 
tunity to adjust themselves to inevitable 
Americanism, and the Indian Bureau 
has meantime largely increased its own 
facilities for taking care of Indian pupils. 
A vigorous attempt was made in Con- 
gress to continue contract school appro- 
priations on the specious plea that the 
enrollment in Government schools being 
already greater than the capacity of those 
schools, no place could be found for an 
average of 2,000 or more Indian children 
who are now being cared for under con- 
tract until the Indian Bureau should 
erect more buildings in which to house 
them. This would, of course, require a 
vear or more at the very least. But the 
argument fell to the ground when it was 
pointed out that the average attendance 
on Government schools was less than 
their capacity, and, moreover, that the 
Indian Bureau stood ready, and had done 
so for several years, to purchase any con- 
tract school plant that might be offered. 
Of the 25,202 Indian pupils enrolled in 
school last year, 20,712 were in schools 
supported by the Government, 2,903 in 
contract schools aided by the Govern- 
ment, 326 in public schools at Govern- 
ment expense, and 1,261 in mission 
schools without expense to the Govern- 
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ment. There is therefore no question 
that the Government will be able to take 
care of any Indian pupils now in contract 
schools whom those schools shall be un- 
willing or unable to provide for next 
year. 

S 


Our red reconcentrados is what the 
Pimas in Arizona are now being called, 
and their case demands immediate atten- 
tion. For four hundred years this tribe 
has made its living by cultivating lands 
along the Gila River. Industrious, fru- 
gal, docile, even serving the United 
States against the Apaches, they have 
asked nothing from the Government but 
protection, and have received nothing to 
speak of but schools. This year the Sen- 
ate has put upon the Indian bill an appro- 
priation of $30,000 to keep the Pimas 
from starving. For the past ten years 
they have seen their Nile growing small- 
er and smaller as white settlers further 
up the river used more and more of the 
precious water. Last season they raised 
less than half a crop. This season the 
prospect is worse. They scatter over the 
desert country to find water holes or a 
chance to earn a pittance by working for 
the whites; they abandon homes and 
farms and ditches, the fruit of years of 
labor; they turn their backs upon mis- 
sions planted in their midst which have 
gathered 1,000 adherents, and for the 
need of daily bread become beggars and 
vagrants. The white farmers on the up- 
per Gila raise astonishing crops from a 
soil so fruitful that ten acres will easily 
support a family of five; while the ances- 
tral lands of the Punas, from which they 
used to reap thirty bushels of wheat to 
the acre, are a barren waste. Humanity 
demands that this appropriation for tem- 
porary relief should be given the deserv- 
ing. and abused Pimas; but common 
sense, to say nothing of economy, de: 
mands that the matter should not stop 
there, but be followed up immediately by 
the construction of storage reservoirs 
and by making in connection with them 
definite provision for giving the Pimas 
hereafter their full share of the water. 
Some preliminary work in the way of 
surveys for a canal and reservoir has 
been done, but the work should be vigor- 
ously pushed and funds provided for it. 
The Pimas will gladly work on the 
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ditches and reservoirs, and they under- 
stand how to do it in a crude way, and 
much of this emergency appropriation 
can be expended in paying them for such 
labor. We hope the House or the con- 
ference committee on the Indian Appro- 
priation bill will not fail to provide for 
the future prosperity of the Pimas, and 
not be satisfied with alleviating present 
hunger while prolonging the conditions 
which are transforming 4,000 independ- 
ent producers into dependent ration con- 
sumers and vagabonds. 


st 


Dr. ParKHurRST evidently accepts fully 
our statement two weeks ago in an edi- 
torial on the Right to be Wrong. Ina 
sermon last Sunday he used very nearly 
our own expression. He said: 


“It is obvious that Christianity, which is of 
all things the most personal, is an affair of the 
heart and only contingently an affair of the 
héad. You may not have noticed that the 
word ‘ brain’ does not once occur in the Bible, 
while the word ‘heart’ occurs more than a 
thousand times. One of the most unfortunate 
mistakes ever made by the Christian Church 
was to slide into the habit of identifying Chris- 
tianity with theology. .... We ought to have 
a new Confession of Faith. It is surprising 
that the Presbyterian Church is able to do as 
much as it is doing with such an incubus 
strapped upon us as we are tottering under 
in our present Confession. In the first place, 
the thing needed is not a system-of theology, 
for that is what our present Confession is; but 
a simple, brief Saxon statement of a half dozen 
or so of the vital ingredients of Jesus Christ’s 
message to the world. 

“T could get along with a Confession of 
Faith containing little but what Jesus said when 
He was trying to make a Christian of Nicode- 
mus: ‘God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son that whosoever ane. 
eth in Him shoyld not perish, but have eternal 
life.’ That gives to us the doctrine of God’s 
unlimited love, human guilt, the divinity of 
Christ, salvation through Christ, faith in 
Christ, immortality ; every word Saxon, three- 
quarters of the words monosyllables, profound 
enough for any elder, simple enough for any 
et alas At any rate we want a new 
creed. 


We suppose the Presbyterian Church 
does want a new creed, but the Baptists 
get along very well without any. 


Sd 


JAPAN has lately set an admirable ex- 
ample to the aristocratic governments of 
Europe. A few weeks ago three mem- 
bers of the nobility were reduced to the 
rank of commoners by order of the Em- 
peror; one of them for dissolute habits, 


















and two others for “ the disordered con- 
dition of their household affairs,” which 
we presume is a way for saying they are 
insolvent: The number of those in Great 
Britain and other countries who disgrace 


‘honorable titles is not small.- They are 


gamblers, jockeys, spendthrifts, bank- 
rupts, roués. While the great majority 
of the British nobility are reputable men, 
there is always a number of those who 
are most discreditable to their rank. If 
now the Government could have the right 
to degrade them it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the peerage. In Japan a 
curious proposition is frequently made 
that a peerage should only hold for either 
two or, at the most, three generations. 
That would greatly lessen the chance of 
titles being held by dissolute young men. 
But probably a better plan, and one that 
would in the end get rid of the aristoc- 
racy altogether, might be the repeal of 
the law of entail, so that property might 


be broken up, and so that it would not al- 


ways be worth while to hold a peerage. 
The new peerage of Japan dates back 
only to 1867, when a company of very 
young men placed themselves at the coun- 
try’s helm, and they have been steering 
her craft pretty steadily ever since. The 
average age of the fifty-six men who 
made the present era in Japan did not 
greatly exceed thirty years. 


3 


....It is only a few years ago that a 
rascal could run away from a decent 
country and go to some city of refuge 
where there was no treaty of extradition 
which would bring him back. Forty 
years ago he could go to Spain, Turkey, 
Algiers, Japan, Holland, Chile, Ecuador, 
the Philippines, Cuba and all of Central 
America, except British Honduras, and 
find these resorts open even to murderers, 
while the simpler embezzlers would have 
a larger choice. Only a few years ago 
every runaway bank cashier made a bee- 
line for Canada. The circle has been 
steadily contracting, and the different 
countries have entered into mutual treat- 
ies so that the criminal has a very nar- 
row choice. Even Canada at last passed 
a law against bringing stolen property 
into the Dominion, which practically ex- 
cluded the fleeing banker. Japan is one 
of the last of the Powers to adopt a treaty 
of extradition. The last stronghold of 
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the fugitive was Spanish Honduras, but 
two years ago a treaty was approved con- 
taining the usual extradition’ provisions, 
so that now there is no place on the face 
of the earth where a warrant cannot pur- 
sue a murderer or an embezzler. 

....If the Senate has as much good 
sense as the House we may not be very 
far off from the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 
The bill as amended, which makes elec- 
tion by popular vote mandatory, not al- 
lowing the States to do as they please, 
was passed almost unanimously—z240 to 
15—and yet this is no sure indication of 
what either the Senate will do or the 
State legislatures on the matter. Sena- 
tors may think that they can control legis- 
latures better than the people; and legis- 
latures may like to keep the power in 
their own hands. There is a real advan- 
tage to them in it in such a State as Mon- 
tana, and if rumors go true, even some of 
our larger Eastern States have had men 
in their legislatures who would be sorry 
to give up a profitable privilege. We 
heartily favor the bill, for the reason that 
it would put on the parties the necessity 
of making strong nominations. A legis- 
lature may elect a weaker man: than 
— be likely to be elected by the peo- 
ple. 


....One cannot help smiling at the 
infelicity of the tablet recently set up in , 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
this city, in-memory of Dr. John Hall. 
It simply gives the dates of his birth and 
death, and says that he was “ pastor‘of 
this church from November 3d, 1867, to 
September 17th, 1898,” and then ends 
with this singular text, “ There remain- 
eth therefore a rest for the people of 
God.” That his departure should give 
rest to the people of God is what some 
who remember the dissensions in that 
church the last year or two of his life 
do not like to have suggested. That is 
not what the committee meant by the 
Scripture passage; neither did Cowper 
mean by the lines, ; 


‘“ And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees,” 


what the little girl supposed who asked 
her mother why any saint should want to 
get on Satan’s knees. 


....1t is certainly a sad and a serious 
condition that the Methodists have to 
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meet, that of the retarded growth of their 
Church. No doubt the men who have 
been attacking the Boston University for 
its charity to higher criticism believe that 
they have found a chief cause of the un- 
favorable statistical showing. We doubt 
very much if they are correct, and we 
doubt equally if the members of the New 
York East Conference are right who 
think that the rules against dancing and 
card playing and theater-going are what 
is holding the church back. Neverthe- 
less these strict rules are out of place. It 
is absurd to have a Church say how the 
members shall amuse themselves; such 
matters should be left to the individual 
conscience. And no doubt many people 
of a tender conscience have been kept out 
of the church by rules against amuse- 
ments, which never ought to have been 
imposed. 

....President Andrews, formerly of 
Brown University, has made an excellent 
Superintendent of ‘Schools in Chicago. 
He has been independent and positive, 
and has fought a good fight against the 
politicians of the Chicago School Board. 
His has not been an easy place, and we 
are not surprised that he was tempted to 


accept a call to the State University of 


Nebraska. But we understand that he 
has assurances that he will be supported 
where he is, and the superintendency of 
the schools of the city of Chicago is quite 
as important a place as that of the presi- 
dency of the University of Nebraska. 


....Judge Hazen, a brother of Mrs. 
Dewey’s first husband, is quoted as say- 
ing that if the people of-this country do 
not desire to place the destiny of a na- 
tion in the hands of a woman it will be 
best to let the Admiral remain where he 
is. Doubtless Mrs. Dewey, is a bright, 
capable woman, and quite familiar with 
public affairs in Washington, but it would 
be decidedly ungenerous and unjust to 
imply that Admiral Dewey would be 
ruled by his wife. And yet we do not 
know why a woman cannot be a good ad- 
viser, nor why the boudoir may not sup- 
ply as good a cabinet as the “ kitchen.” 


...-If, as stated, Lord Salisbury, ow- 
ing to the general: disapproval of the 
award in the matter of the Delagoa Bay 
Railway, is considering the advisability 
of convoking a conference to determine 
more accurately the nature of interna- 
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tional arbitration courts, he is looking in 
the right direction. Both England and 
the United States accept the award 
which seems to them unjust, but the more 
conference to settle the scope of arbitra- 
tion, the more firmly the principle will 
be established. 


....The Separate Colored Coach Law 
would work strangely if it were impar- 
tially administered. Here is the case of 
a colored woman who boarded a Ken- 
tucky train and took a seat in the col- 
ored coach. Soon several white men en- 
tered with a string of fish, smoked, 
drank whisky and cursed, and the con- 
ductor paid no attention to her protests, 
and did not require them to go to their 
own coach. She brings suit for heavy 
damages, and we do not see why she. 
should not get it. 


....LThe proclamation of ‘President 
Steyn, of the Orange Free State, to the 


‘Afrikanders of Cape Colony, hardly bears 


out the credit for liberality which Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow gave him in our last 
issue. In it, as his strongest argument, 
he conjures up the specter of equality 
with the negro race. He says: 

“Do you wish, Afrikanders, to see this 
frightful abomination of a negro sitting with 
you in Parliament? It is what will happen to 
you, what will happen to us also, if you allow 
England to get the upper hand over us in this 
war. 4 

.... The tabulation of the Cuban cen- 
sus shows things worse educationally 
than we had supposed, only fifteen per 
cent. of the adults able to read and 
write. This will make a very small and 
aristocratic electorate, if our Govern- 
ment shall insist on educational condition 
of suffrage. Spain made no such re- 
striction, nor should we. Intelligence 
will control in the long run, and univer- 
sal suffrage is the safer, and tends most 
to insure universal education. 


....The President of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Association in Chicago declares 
that Socialistic views held by persons of 
wealth are the chief cause of the pro- 
longation of a strike in his trade; and he 
instances the crusade against sweat shops 
by such women as Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
Miss Jane Addams and Mrs. Ellen M. 
Henrotin. If their work -is Socialistic 
let us have more Socialism. Such So- 
cialism is simple Christianity. 














Following Christ. 
By Burdett Hart, D.D. 


GREAT leaders have issued their posi- 
tive orders. 

Without argument, without explana- 
tion, relying upon their acknowledged 
leadership, the imperative summons has 
secured their following. Men have left 
all, home, business, family, country, 
everything dear and important, sacri- 
ficed ease and enjoyment and gain and 
honor, that they might join the standard 
of the commander. 

Christ commenced his public minis- 
try with this imperial summons, Follow 
me! He assumed that his claim was 
first, that his call was supreme, that men, 
wherever he found them, whatever might 
be their other engagements, owed their 
first service to him. 

Not Arthur, holding the loyal hearts 
of the English yeomanry; not Hofer, 
swaying with generous enthusiasm the 
souls of his fellow peasantry of the Ty- 
rol; not Napoleon, subordinating by his 
personal magnetism the purposes of the 
great and the lowly alike, aS when the 
fiery Ney, who had threatened to bring 
him to-Paris in an iron cage, met him 
with the cry of absorbing devotion, 
“Vive l’Empereur;”’ not Charlemagne, 
fascinating the imaginations of men and 
transforming common history into bril- 
liant romance, had such rightful control, 
or wielded such boundless sway over 
those who became their adherents, as 
Christ exercised by the simple divinity 
of his personality over all his true and 
loyal followers. 

From the beginning to the close of his 
divine ministry with us, this one direc- 
tion rings through all his teachings and 
commands, Follow me! It includes all 
else. It continues in one word all other 
claims. It is the single digest of his 
whole. instruction. Here the following 
is only begun, the human pathway will 
soon be passed over. But the road winds 


among the heavenly territories, and leads 
into all the mysterious realms which no 
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mind of man has yet discovered. Thus 


forever the Lamb shall lead them. Over 
those sublime hights of knowledge, into 
all those great amphitheaters of divine 
glory, they are to walk with one who 
knows all things, by whom and for 
whom all things consist. This may in- 
volve renunciation of much that we prize 
and enjoy, but it introduces to blessed 
life and to eternal joy. It includes Christ’s 
cross; it includes also his crown. 

This following of Christ implies a sep- 
aration from the company of the world- 
ly, a distinct peculiar method of life. Like 
the Lord, the Christian must be “ separate 
from sinners.” He must walk on the 
narrow road, must leave the large ana 
room-taking worldliness behind him. 
In our day it would seem that the new 
engineering were laying out the broad 
and the narrow roads parallel with each 
other, so that the pilgrim and the sinner 
can be in each other’s company, and can 
pass from one road to the other at will. 
But that engineering is not according to 
the principles of the Lord of the way 
and will not be accepted when the final 
survey is made. These roads should run 
in opposite directions, and the terminus 
of one should be as far as possible from 
the terminus of the other. 

The fundamental principle of follow- 
ing Christ is separateness. The Christian 
life begins with the new birth, and is con- 
tinued by growth in grace, in noble char-> 
acter, in likeness to the Savior. 

This implies also individuality of 
Christian experience. We are inclined 
to include ourselves in the Church as a 
body. We belong to the Church, we say, 
It were better to say, we belong to 
Christ, and so individualize ourselves and 
bring the obligation of discipleship to 
bear on us with a severe personality. 

Christ’s call to his first disciples, Fol- 
low me! was to individuals, whether 
Philip or Levi or the brothers at their 
nets. The new birth. is the birth of in- 
dividual souls. Repentance is for each 
sinner. Faith is the laying hold of the 
individual upon Christ. Consecration is 
the giving of one’s self up to the Re- 
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deemer. There must be the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for self-denial, for 
service, for cross-bearing. We shall not 
have a Church that is thoroughly and es- 
sentially Christian until we have indi- 
viduals who are so. If you would see a 
Church that is Christ-like; be, for one, 
like unto Christ. 

So this implies, further, Likeness to 
Christ. The followers partake of the 
spirit of their leader. The soul of the 
scholar is responsive to that of the 
teacher. The child repeats the parent. 
But Christ pre-eminently is Lord. With 
a magic power he has swayed his mul- 
titudinous followers as no other great 
leader has done. His will has been their 
law. His precepts have molded their 
lives. His example has led them for- 
ward with utter self-abnegation. The 
pages of Christian martyrdom have 
glowed with their devotion. The me- 
morials of Christian faith have presented 
the pathos of their sublime confidence in 
him. “For me to live is Christ” has 
been their devoted watchword. Through 
fiery trials they have followed his foot- 
steps. In lonely Gethsemanes they have 
wept and bled with him. On mournful 
Calvaries they have welcomed the cross 
because he knew the pains of it. Out of 
great tribulations they have ascended to 
the honors he has given them. Their 
robes have been made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. And forever they shall fol- 
low him whithersoever he goeth. 

It is told of Mohammed, a Sultan of 
the Ottoman Empire, that, when his 
father died, whose successor on the 
throne he was destined to be, he was 
about a day’s journey from the capital. 
A single day of interregnum might rouse 
the fierce passions of the turbulent popu- 
lation. The death of the old Sultan was 
therefore concealed, and a secret message 
was sent to the young prince to hasten 
without delay to the palace. At once he 
leaped on his powerful Arab horse, say- 
ing to those around him only these words, 
“Let him who loves me, follow.” There 
could be no delay, no preparation, no 
questioning. There might be peril, con- 
flict, death. Only now this was sure, if 
they loved they would follow. After- 
ward, from the Ottoman throne, came the 
magnificent rewards. 

From another prince comes the com- 
mand, Follow me! If you love me, keep 
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my commandments. Obey, confess, im 
tate him; bear his cross, identify your- 
self with his cause. 
And he who sitteth on his unchallenged 
throne will give you infinite rewards. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. s 


Recent Discussions of New 
Testament Textual Criticism. 


ReEcENtT developments in the depart- 
ment of lower or textual criticism of the 
New Testament demonstrate that the | 
congratulations of scholars on the prac- 
tical acceptance of the Tischendorff-Geb- 
hardt, the Tregelles, and the Westcott- 
Hort texts were entirely premature. In 
fact, the very foundations of that type of 
textual criticism—namely, the selection 
of readings based practically on the. Si- 
naitic and the Vatican manuscripts, has 
been undermined, and the whole subject 
of the principles that should control this 
science is again sub judice. In England 
such men as Burgon, Salmon and others, 
in Germany such acknowledged leaders 
as Bousset, Blass, Nestle and Zahn, in 
Holland, Baljon and others are leading 
the attack on what has hitherto been re- 
garded as a fait accompli. The ground 
of opposition is substantially a preference 
shown for the readings of the Syro-Latin 
or Western text of the New Testament 
books, as this finds its expression chiefly 
in the hitherto sorely neglected but 
unique Codex Cantaburgienses, or Codex 
Bezz, commonly called Codex D: Par- 
ticularly have Nestle and Blass been 
warm advocates of a reconstruction of 
the text on the basis of this principle and 
codex, altho the former in the recent sec- 
ond edition of his “ Einfiihrung in das 
griechische Neue Testament” has ex- 
pressed his convictions on the matter 
more cautiously and thinks the whole 
work must be done over again ab ovo, ac- 
cording to the genealogical method, cor- 
rectly understood. As this type of text 
has been traced in later manuscripts, the 
minuscules have in many cases been rec- 
ognized as authorities where hitherto 
they were not heard. In this way some 
of the special positions contended for 
years ago by Dean Burgon, who in his 
antagonism to the Westcott-Hort text 
based on the early majuscules had gone 
so far as to claim that such codices as the 


Sinaitic and the Vatican had been pre- 

















served only because they were recognized 
as worthless and useless, have again 
found defenders. The most pronounced 
advocate of the claims of the latter texts 
has been Blass, the Hellenist of Halle 
and not a theologian, who in his “ Text- 
critical Notes” on Mark in the “ Bei- 
trage zur Forderung Christliche Theo- 
logie,” III, 3, 1899, is willing to grant 
superior authority over the oldest and 
generally recognized best majuscules to 
the recently discovered minuscule 700 or 
to an Itala Codex like K. In fact, Blass, 
through his rather radical application of 
the Codex D method, of which the begin- 
nings appeared in his researches on St. 
Luke’s writings, Acts and third Gospel, 
has somewhat discredited the new move- 
ment in the eyes of more careful scholars. 
Professor Nosgen, of Rostock, in a dis- 
cussion of this whole problem in. the 
Theol. Literaturblatt, No. 52, states if 
the methods of Blass should prevail then 
everything that has been done in the line 
of conjectural literary criticism since the 
days of Bentley would be child’s play 
compared with the literary criticism of 
the text of the New Testament that 
would be expected. Other advocates of 
the new view are also seemingly becom- 
ing more cautious. Bousset, in his Tes+t- 
krit. Studien, XI, 4, has advocated. the 
adoption of an “ eclectic ” method in or- 
der to avoid radical and arbitrary work in 
this line. In both England and Germany 
the conviction has in recent years been re- 
peatedly expressed that such work as 
that of Westcott-Hort was really a care- 
ful locking of the stable door after the 
horse had been stolen, and the movement 
really begun by Klostermann in his “ Ro- 
mans,” and by Zahn in his “ Philippians,” 
has led to this marked favor shown to 
Codex D and its text in later manuscripts. 
But even those who are not inclined as a 
matter of principle to attack the older 
school have been willing to change their 
conclusions. Probably the most conspic- 
uous of this class has been the veteran 
exegete of Berlin, Bernhard Weiss, who 
began in 1891, by an edition of the Apoc- 
alypse, to publish a revised text of the 
New Testament books, and with the close 
of last year in his “ Textkritik der Vier 
Evangelien” has completed the work. 
His main purpose has been to determine 
what text must be regarded as the best 
when the New Testament majuscules, 
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and especially the so-called Byzantine or 
emended texts, are excluded. He espe- 
cially favors the Vaticanus. Not all, how- 
ever, who agree with his principles also 
agree with his methods of application or 
his results, while the brilliancy of his de- 
tail researches are recognized on all 
hands. Ndsgen, e.g., objects to the re- 
sults of Weiss, especially in the Gospels, 
because he has bunched these together as 
practically one work, without distinguish- 
ing the individualities of the books or the 
authors. This had been his way of deal- 
ing with the Pauline Epistles, where 
there was more justification for wig 
n 
the meanwhile the advocates of the old 
school are not converted, as is evident 
from a calm review of Nestle, published 
bv Gebhardt in the Theol. Literaturzet- 
tung, No. 26. Looking over the whole 
field it presents the appearance of a rudis 
indigestaque moles, and much and pa- 
tient work is demanded before final re- 
sults in this department can be expected. 

In the Theologisches Literaturblati, of 
Leipzig, edited by Professor Luthardt, 
No. 10, A. a., we have an excellent sum- 
mary of the ups and downs of this con- 
troversy from the pen of Professor Zock- 
ler, of Greifswald, himself a moderate 
adherent of the Blass theory of the supe- 
riority of the D readings over the textus 
receptus. A number of the most prom- 
inent critics have recently expressed 
themselves on the controverted point. 
Harnack, in the Proceedings of the Ber- 
lin Academy of Sciences, opposes the 
new theory, as also do Weiss and Wendl, _ 
the latter in his new edition of Meyer’s 
Acts. On the other hand, Grdfe and Bel- 
ser contend for the new views, and, most 
noteworthy of all, the veteran Hilgenfeld, 
in, his recent “ Acta Apostolorum Graece 
et Latine secundum antiquissimos testes,” 
has in substance, tho not in all details, 
contended for the priority of the D text 
over against the canonical. 


& ‘ 
Professor McGiffert. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the 
New York Presbytery, held April 9, Pro- 
fessor McGiffert presented a letter re- 
questing that his name be dropped from 
the rolls of the Presbytery. An effort 
was made to have the matter put over till 
after the General Assembly, but it failed, 
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and a motion to grant the request was 
carried by a considerable majority. A 
motion expressing sincere personal affec- 
tion for Dr. McGiffert was passed with- 
out argument. Commissioners to the Gen- 
eral Assembly were elected as follows: 
Ministers, Drs. R. F. Sample, Geo. Alex- 
ander, Charles Cuthbert Hall, A. Wood- 
ruff Halsey, F. E. Shearer and Maltbie 
D. Babcock, and the Rev. W. D. Buchan- 
an; elders, Henry W. Jessup, Fred. A. 
Booth, Cleveland H. Dodge, William Ir- 
win, W. E. Stiger, Rush Taggart and 
Oscar E. Boyd. 

At the meeting of the Manhattan Con- 
gregational Association on April 11th 
Professor McGiffert’s name was present- 
ed for admission to the Association. Un- 
der the rules it was referred to the regu- 
lar committee and will lie over until the 
next meeting. The letter to the Presby- 
tery is here given in full: 


To the Presbytery of New York. 


Dear BRETHREN: In view of the Appeal to 
the General Assembly of which Dr. Birch gave 
formal notice at the last meeting of Presby- 
tery, I have decided to withdraw from the 
Presbyterian Church, and I request that you 
will accordingly drop my name from the roll 
of Presbytery. 

In making this request I desire to say that I 
do not withdraw because I regard the charges 
of heresy preferred against me as well found- 
ed, or because I recognize the justice of the 
accusations that have been made in many quar- 
ters, for I still believe as I believed when I 
wrote to the General Assembly last spring, that 
my views are in harmony with the faith of the 
Presbyterian Church and of evangelical Chris- 
tendom in all vital and essential matters, but 
I cannot feel that it is my duty to go through 
the trial before the General Assembly which 
the appeal will doubtless precipitate, and I am 
unwilling needlessly to prolong the agitation 
that has been distracting the Church and pre- 
venting it from giving itself unreservedly to its 
true work of advancing the kingdom of God. 

Ecclesiastical strife is abhorrent to me, and 
I have no interest and no faith in heresy trials 
as a means of promoting the truth. Indeed, I 
believe that they work mischief whether they 
result in any particular case in a condemnation 
or an acquittal, for the principles which gov- 
ern them are from the standpoint of the honest 
seeker after truth fundamentally unsound. 
Only by patient study and free discussion can 
the truth be reached, and the attempt to deter- 
mine the correctness or incorrectness of his- 
torical conclusions by their conformity or non- 
conformity to a confessional standard tends to 
obscure truth’s supremacy and to promote in- 
difference to its claims. Referring in this con- 
nection to my own book on the Apostolic Age, 
I beg to assure the Presbytery that it was 
written with no thought of committing the 
Presbyterian Church or any one beside myself 
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to any of its conclusions, and so with no 
thought of provoking ecclesiastical strife, but 
solely with the-purpose of recounting as ac- 
curately and as clearly as I could the history 
of the Apostolic Age as I saw it. I do not, of 
course, claim infallibility for my conclusions 
—no scholar does—but I do claim that they 
can be proved incorrect only by historical in- 
vestigation carried on in the same spirit of 
loyal devotion to the truth in which the book 
was written. And I claim still further that the 
question of first importance touching the re- 
sults I have reached is not, Do they accord 
with the Presbyterian Standards? but, Are 
they true? In a trial for heresy the inquiry 
inevitably concerns itself chiefly with the for- 
mer question, and the latter is too largely 
overlooked. 

But in spite of my convictions in this mat- 
ter, believing as I do that my views are funda- 
mentally in accord with the faith of the Pres- 
byterian Church, I have felt it a duty to many 
of my brethren and to the Church itself, whose 
interests I have profoundly at heart, to main- 
tain as far as I could the historic rights of 
Christian scholarship and the historic liberty 
of Christian thought and speech within our 
communion by refusing to withdraw even at 
the suggestion of the General Assembly. For 
while’ it can matter little whether the particu- 


lar views I hold are pronounced sound or un- 


sound by an ecclesiastical tribunal, it matters 
much whether a great Christian communion 
like the Presbyterian Church, which has stood 
in the past for stalwart, intellectual Protes- 
tantism, shall commit itself irrevocably to the 
un-Protestant policy of closing its eyes to all 
new light, and so make it increasingly diffi- 
cult if not impossible for honest seekers after 
truth to do within its ranks their part of the 
one great work to which God has called his 
people. I have therefore remained within the 
Presbyterian Church, subjecting myself to seri- 
ous misrepresentation, and I have even been 
prepared, in spite of my repugnance to such a 
strife, to face a judicial trial in Presbytery if 
called upon to do so. But your action in dis- 
missing the charges brought against me—ac- 
tion which according to the accepted princi- 
ples of common law should be final—relieves 
me from the particular responsibility hitherto 
resting upon me and makes it possible for me 
to withdraw without detriment, indeed rather 
as I believe with advantage to the cause of 
truth and liberty. Your action is a distinct 
assertion, all the more distinct because you 
dissent from many of my views, that questions 
of scholarship can best be settled not by eccle- 
siastical process, but by continued study, and 
that the interests neither of God’s truth nor of 
Christ’s kingdom are subserved when the 
Church turns from its active, practical, saving 
Christian work to the profitless task of dis- 
covering and condemning supposed deviations 
from the confessional standards. That asser- 
tion I concur in most heartily, and Iam un- 
willing that the clear issue between the Pres- 
bytery and the prosecutor which has been 
raised by the appeal of the latter should be 
obscured by further consideration of the minor 
question as to my own soundness or unsound- 
ness in the Presbyterian faith. 

I believe in the Presbyterian Church with all 





















my heart. I believe in its past and in its fu- 
ture, and I believe that the time will yet come 
when the all too prevalent misunderstanding 
of the spirit and purpose of the many Chris- 
tian scholars who are trying to contribute in 
their several’ spheres to the advance of the 
kingdom of God shall everywhere give way to 
sympathy and mutual co-operation, and when 
the alarm now so commonly occasioned by the 
publication of unfamiliar views shall disappear 
altogether under the influence of a stronger 
and more widespread faith in the truth of God 
and in the guiding influence of his Spirit. Only 
a faith so profound as to cast out all fear 
can give to the Church in this age that spir- 
itual enthusiasm and power through which 
alone it can take the world for Christ. 

With a prayer for God’s blessing upon the 
great cause in which our hearts and lives are 
all enlisted, I am : 

Yours in the bonds of a common faith and 
hope, : A. C. McGIFFErt. 

New York, April 7th, 1900. 
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The Conference meets 
this week on Saturday 
with a general welcome 
to all of the delegates. on behalf of the 
General Committee, Dr. Judson Smith, 
its chairman, making the address. There 
will be responses from representatives of 
the British, Australian and Continental 
delegations, the meeting being presided 
over by the honorary president, the Hon. 
Benjamin Harrison. In the evening 
there will be a national welcome by Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of New York City, in 
the chair, when there will be addresses 
by President McKinley and Governor 
Roosevelt, and a response by former 
President Harrison. The regular ses- 
sions of the Conference for business will 
commence on Monday, and the program 
is very complete. It is impossible to give 
it in full in the space available, and we 
can simply advise that persons desiring 
to make selection of meetings to attend 
apply at once to the General Secretaries 
of the Ecumenical Conference, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, or at Carnegie Hall, where there 
will be an office. The unexpected and 
unprecedented interest shown in the 
meetings has necessitated a system of al- 
ternate meetings, covering all the prin- 
cipal topics. The tickets for the Young 
People’s Day have been exhausted, and 
the same is almost true of many of the 
other sessions. At the same time it must 
be remembered that reserved seats are 
held only until the hour of opening the 


The Ecumenical 
Conference 


Religious 


sessions—that is, 10 a.m. and 2.30 and 8 sequently by the society. 
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p.m.; that then the house is thrown open 

to the public, all seats not occupied at 

that time being free for all comers. The 

foreign delegates are already arriving, 

among them are the Rev. Wardlaw 

Thompson, Secretary of the London Mis- 

sionary Society; President George 

Washburn, of Robert College, Constan- 

tinople;' Miss Corinna Shattuck, of - 
Urfa; Dr. Harry Guinness, of London; 

Dr. J. Hudson Taylor, of the China In- 

land Mission, and many others. The re- 

sponses made to the requests have been 

most gratifying, and yet there remains’ 
still something of a deficit to meet the 

entire expense for the occasion. This 

expense, it must be remembered, is and 

must be very heavy. The plans for the 

report of the Conference are being per- 

fected, and it is hoped that by special ar- 

rangement it will be possible to place the 

price at a very low figure to all who sub- 

scribe at once. The neighboring churches 

have been cordial in their hospitality, and 

by the arrangement of alternate meetings 
it is hoped that none may be disap- 

pointed. Special attention may be called 

to the sectional meetings on Monday 

afternoon in the different churches 
where missionaries will set forth the con- 
ditions in the different fields. There 
will be ten of these meetings at the same 
time, so that there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for all to attend. This will be 
apart from missionary addresses at a 
number of the evening sessions. 

rae 


The Church of the Pil- 
grims in Brooklyn has 
: given a unanimous call 
to its pastorate, as successor to Dr. Rich- 
ard Salter Storrs, to Harry Pinneo Dew- 
ey, D.D., now pastor of the South Con- 
gregational Church of Concord, N. H. 
Ever since the resignation of Dr. Storrs 
a committee has been in careful search 
for an appropriate man. The chairman 
of the committee states that out of fifty- 
seven ministers whose names had been 
considered twenty-two had been heard. 
Dr. Dewey was first heard when acting 
as college preacher at Amherst early in 
March, and fifteen members of the com- 
mittee have listened to him. All speak in 
the highest terms of him and their report 
was unanimous, was followed by a unani- 
mous vote of the church, and ratified sub- 
Dr. Dewey 


A Successor to 
Dr. Storrs 
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was born in Illinois, tho of New England 
parentage, and related to the Deweys of 
Vermont. He graduated at Williams 
College in 1884 and Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1887, following which 
he was ordained and installed pastor of 
the South Congregational Church at 
Concord, where he has been until ‘called 
’ to Brooklyn. Dr. Storrs himself joined 
most heartily in the report of the com- 
mittee, urging that the call be given. Dr. 
Dewey will preach in Brooklyn on next 
Stinday for the first time. He is highly 
spoken of by all who have come in con- 
tact with him as a man of high character, 
marked ability, great urbanity, and emi- 
nently the one to take so conspicuous a 
position as the pastorate of the Church of 
the Pilgrims. 


Pastor Dohler has published 


German = the new Year Book of the 


Missions 


full particulars of Germany’s work in 
the mission field, his figures being for a 
twelvemonth later than those published 
by Vahl. According to Dohler, Germany 
has 16 Protestant Mission Societies, 
working at 485 chief stations, and 329,- 
686 converts in full membership, having 
in their employ 786 European mission- 
aries, 126 ordained and 3,995 other na- 
tive helpers, besides 225 teachers, in 1,634 
schools, with 79,952 pupils, while the 
total income was $1,086,507. There has 
been a notable increase all along the line, 
both at home and abroad. Naturally the 
chief mission societies in Germany are 
those of the Moravian Brethren in Her- 
rnhut and the Basel Society. Generally 
each society is characterized by the con- 
fessional status of its friends, that of 
Basel, e. g., being evangelical in general, 
counting its friends and supporters 
among both the Reformed and the Lu- 
therans, while Leipzig and Hermanns- 
burg are strictly Lutheran. 
Sd 


THE conversion of the eminent French 
Academician, M. Brunetiére, to the Cath- 
olic faith is published in the French pa- 
pers. But in this case the word conver- 
sion has a somewhat peculiar sense. M. 
Brunetiére is editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, the leading literary maga- 
zine of France, and it will be remembered 
that he visited the United States not long 
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ago to give courses of lectures at a num- 
ber of our universities. He has for years 
been recognized as a Catholic, but rather 
a Catholic from the political side, because 
he believed that the national character of 
France is largely due to its religion, and 
that the maintenance of the Catholic faith 
is necessary in order to maintain the 
unity and permanence of the French 
character. He has not, however, been in- 
tellectually a believer in the doctrines of 
the Church of which he has long been a 
defender and apologist. Nevertheless he 
held that to touch Catholicism in France 
was to touch the very basis of France it- 
self. At a late meeting at Besancon he 
gave an address on Bossuet and the lib- 
erty of teaching, and after his address, 
the public having retired, some friends of 
the speaker, including several bishops, 
remained to talk with him, and he then 
said, “ Now, at last I believe in the super- 
natural.”’ The delight of those who heard 


him was great, and the Archbishop ex- 


pressed it in strong language. 

.... The Methodist conferences in this 
vicinity have been holding their spring 
meetings and seem disposed to criticise 
Dr. Sheldon’s journalistic attempt. A 
quasi-approval of it in the discussions in 
New York called forth what seems to 
have been a rather sharp discussion, in 
which Mr. Sheldon and his enterprise 
were handled rather severely, and there 
was an attempt to introduce a motion 
criticising him. Finally this was not car- 
ried, and all reference to the relation of 
ministers to journalism was stricken out. 
The question of amusements has come up 
again and memorials were adopted both 
by the New York.and New York East 
conferences to strike out the catalog of 
prohibited amusements and place that 
whole question on the basis of individual 
judgment dominated by true Christian 
consecration. There was considerable 
interest aroused in the election of dele- 
gates to the General Conference, and the 
leader in one of the delegations, a posi- 
tion which is supposed to be an essential 
stepping stone to the episcopate, was con- 
ferred upon Secretary Palmer, of the 
Missionary Society. 

....General William Booth’s seventy- 
‘first birthday was marked by the receipt 
of a purse of $200,000 as the result of the 
collections made in self-denial week of 
the Salvation Army. 
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Taxes Should Be Reduced. 


SECRETARY GAGE’s estimates of the 
surplus revenue for the current fiscal 
year and the year to come, in his reply to 
the Ways and Means Committee’s reso- 
lution of inquiry, are quite conservative. 
They are shown as follows: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1900 1901. 
Receipts. ....ccccccscccsceces $560,000,000 $577 000,000 
Expenditures ............... 490,000,000 495,000,000 
Estimated surplus...... $70,000,000 $82,000,000 


The surplus for the current year was, at 
the end of last week, about $55,000,000. 
For the remaining two and one-half 
months the Secretary allows only $15,- 


- 000,000, altho the monthly average since. 


January Ist has been about $11,000,000. 
It seems quite probable, therefore, that 
the net excess of receipts for the full year 
will be nearer $80,000,000 than $70,000,- 
ooo. Concerning the year to come it 
may be said that the expenditures, in- 
stead of showing an increase of $5,000,- 
000, ought to be lower than those of this 
year, Owing to such a reduction of mili- 
tary and naval expenses as may reason- 
ably be expected. Therefore, if there 
shall be no considerable decline of com- 
mercial and industrial activity, the sur- 
plus should exceed $82,000,000. The 
Secretary was asked to report the amount 
of internal revenue taxes received under 
the War Revenue act, “ upon articles not 
theretofore taxed.” His response shows 
that the total was $45,724,540 in the fiscal 
year 1899, and $33,330,708 in the nine 
months of the current year. Hostile 


critics have asserted that in this state-- 


ment he has “ juggled” with the Treas- 
ury figures to mislead somebody. The 
entire annual yield of the war revenue 
taxes is known to be in the neighborhood 
of $100,000,000. But the Secretary an- 
swered correctly the question addressed 
to him ; he did not include the revenue 
derived from the additional taxes on beer 
and tohacco, because these products do 
not belong in the list of “articles not 
theretofore taxed.” 

The statement shows that the new 
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stamp taxes and others that are equally 
annoying, all of which were imposed “ to 


meet war expenditures,” yield about . 


$45,000,000 a year. By the side of this 
stands a surplus of at least $70,000,000 
for the ygar soon to be completed, and of 
not less than $80,000,000 for the year to 
come. These taxes, irritating and now 
unnecessary, could be repealed with, 
safety and to the advantage of the pub- 
lic. The removal of them would also, in 
our judgment, serve the interests of the 
Republican party. 

It is not expected in Washington, how- 
ever, that the Republican majority in the 
House and Senate will remove any of 
them at the present session. No one in 
Congress, so far as we know—not even 
Mr. Allison, who strenuously opposes 
any attempt to repeal them—says that 
they ought not to be cut off. It is ad- 
mitted that the repeal of annoying and 
unnecessary taxes tends to promote the 
interests of the party that takes off the 
burden. But the opponents of repeal 
say that fegislation on this question, 
should be avoided because it would pro- 
long the session and give the Democrats 
an opportunity to propose tariff amend- 
ments, about which they would surely 
make speeches for use in the campaign. 

If the Republican party does not re- 
duce the surplus by repealing some of the 
war taxes, their refusal to do it, and the 
probable effect of the accumulation of 
public money in the Treasury, will also 
give the Democrats subjects for cam- 
paign speeches. The people are paying 
these taxes—on telegraph messages, 
medicines, deeds, mortgages, insurance 
policies, charter contracts, leases, checks, 
exchange sales, etc.—with impatience 
and under protest, because they know- 
not only that the Government no longer 
needs the money, but also that the con- 
tinued collection of it and withdrawal of 
it from circulation will affect business in- 
juriously before the year is out. They 
will not readily forgive the majority 
party in Congress for declining to grant 
any relief. Six months hence about $60,- 
000,000 will have been added to the ac- 
cumulated surplus and the Treasury’s. 
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cash balance, if the tax laws remain un- 
changed. We have seen already the ef- 
fect of such an accumulation of money 
in the Treasury upon the money market 
at the time when funds are required to 
move the crops. If the Secretary should 
find it necessary to relieve the tension in 
September or October next, in the heat 
of the campaign, his action will not help 
the Republican party. The Republicans 
will lose something if the Secretary shall 
then be moved by the demands of the sit- 
uation to increase largely the deposits of 
public money in the national banks, and 
they will justly be held responsible for 
any commercial disturbance caused by 
their refusal at the present session of 
Congress to reduce taxes and the surplus 
revenue. The passage of a bill making 
the reduction to which the logic of the 
Secretary’s figures so clearly pointsmight 
he attended by some complications which 
the majority would like to avoid; but it 
is worse politics for the majority not even 
to attempt the passage of a reduction bill. 


2s 
Financial Items. 


Axsout $3,000,000 of the new Brit- 
ish war loan was allotted to. American 
subscribers. 


....The three and one-half per cent. 
gold bonds of the New York and Harlem 
Railroad Company, which are offered for 
sale by Harvey Fisk & Sons, of New 
York and Boston, are a legal investment 
for savings institutions, and are meeting 
with good demand from conservative in- 
vestors. 

....It is interesting to note how the 
stocks of the prominent trust companies 
in this city have advanced during the last 
five years: 


1900. 1895 
United States.......-..iccecceseeeee 1575 875 
Bibs 660s 0s ese Spsids.cne <piteee vs 140046 712 
U. S. Mortgage...........cscceceocee 530 192 
Metropolitan. ...........sseeeeeeeeeee 400 290 
Pe rer Eyre 600 348 
Farmers’ LOan,.........sseseeeeeeere 1425 760 
Continental ..........c.eeeeeeeeeceees 400 164 


.... The directors of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank have voted unanimously to 
increase the bank’s capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. To the stock- 
holders will be offered 20,000 new shares 
at $200: The surplus will be increased 
to about $5,000,000. This expansion is 
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required by the great enlargement and 
continued growth of the business of the 
bank. The President, James T. Wood- 
ward, has held that office since 1875. At 
the beginning of his term the bank’s de- 
posits were about $2,500,000; they now 
amount to $44,807,000, and are exceeded 
by those of: only two other banks in New 
York. 


....The Securities Company—a new 
corporation which is neither a bank nor a 
Trust company, nor specifically a mort- 
gage company—does not receive de- 
posits, but issues and sells its own notes 
or bonds, called consols, which draw in- 
terest at 4 per cent., and are redeemable 
at the pleasure of the company at 105 
and interest. Before the company ac- 
tually began business it had negotiated 
nearly $5,000,000 of these consols, which 
are secured not only by the free assets of 
the company (which exceed $3,000,000) 
but also by specific collateral placed in 
escrow with responsible fiduciary insti- 
tutions. The range of the company’s 
operations includes the organization and 
reorganization of corporations, the un- 
derwriting of new issues, and the hold- 
ing of property for investment. It is 
also free to engage in any meritorious 
and conservative business enterprise. 
The President is Charles M. Preston, 
formerly Superintendent of Banks. An- 
drew J. Miller is Secretary and Treas- 
urer; and among the directors are 
Charles M. Jessup, Senator John Kean, 
John W. Farquhar, George Coppell, S. 
R. Burtron, F. Norton Goddard, Benja- 
min Graham, John B. Dennis, W. O. 
Jones, William Rotch and Alexander C. 
Robinson. 


....The following dividends are an- 
nounced : 

New York Security Trust Co., quarterly, 5 
per cent., payable May rst. 


National Salt Co., quarterly, first preferred; 
payable May Ist. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week were: 


BANKS. 


American Exchange...192_ ] New York N B.A’. 261% 
ety oo ceincdie du aggEg | Paltifie | i sisi seakuns 179% 
Commerce ........... 288 Sere Eee sbbvees 4st 
Fourth, ........... ... 171% | Republic ............. 213% 
Irving ....... eo . .182 Western 392% 
TRUST COMPANIES. 

Central . ........00+.- 2096 | Morton...........eceeee 457 
Continental, ....... 400 
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A “Slow Up” Bill. 

SOMEWHERE in the late Legislature of 

this State there was a bill to limit the 
maximum aggregate at risk in the life 
companies. The limit set is fifteen hun- 
dred millions of insurance upon which 
the first premium has actually been paid. 
If a foreign corporation (that is, one not 
incorporated under New York law) ex- 
ceeds this limit, its license shall be re-. 
voked, not to be renewed until it shall be 
proved to have come again within the 
limit; if a domestic corporation offends, 
the Superintendent shall require it to de- 
sist from taking new risks until its total 
line outstanding gets back within the 
limit; and any officer of a domestic com- 
pany who willfully signs or, delivers a 
policy which goes over the limit, or who 
willfully signs or delivers-one during the 
period for which the Superintendent has 
commanded a rest to be taken on new 
business, shall be fined $1,000 for each of- 
fending act and be disqualified for a year 
from holding any office in any domestic 
life company. 

This is sufficiently positive in its pro- 
hibition and sufficiently drastic in its 
penalty. It would be easy to criticise the 
details. For example, a total line of 
$1,500,000,001 is beyond the limit, and 
one of $1,500,000,000 is within it, and it 
is plainly impracticable for a company to 
be in such a condition of alternate anima- 
tion and suspense as would be compelled 
by an oscillation about or very near the 
line; a company must be in the field of 
business or out of it, must keep its agency 
machinery in use or let that go entirely, 
nor would it ever be practicable to com- 
ply with such a law in just the manner 
the law provides. A restriction’ can be 
carried into effect in practice only by 
forecasting the future-and slowing up as 
the outstanding line approaches; hence 
this might be called a “slow up” law. 
There are only three companies to which 
it has at present any real prospective ap- 
plication. It is not necessary to figure 
exactly, but at the recent rate of net 
growth in those companies it would take 
any one of these six or seven years to 
reach the limit. The bill was assumed to 
be in the interest (speaking colloquially) 
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" of the smaller companies, but they seemed 


to disclaim caring about it, and the 
source from which it comes did not 
appear to be at all clear; the bill came 
in and did not seem to be anybody’s bill. 
The three large companies say they do 
not object, and the smaller ones say they 
do not care. 

For ourselves, this touches anew the 
‘great reluctance we feel about restric- 
tions and interfering legislation. Yet 
the ostensible object is good. There isa 
limit of size which ought not to be passed, 
and the companies ought to “ slow up.” 

Such a bill, if enacted, would be a no- 
tice to that effect placed on the statute 
book rather than anything more, for the 
condition in which it can begin to oper- 
ate is not likely to arrive. Regarding 
this measure thus, the expression of. the 
companies may be adopted: “ We are not 
opposed to it.” 
& 
Octopus ? 

TAZEWELL County, Illinois, has a 
courthouse at Pekin, the county seat. The 
building is sufficiently tho not monu- 
mentally ugly, but is monumental in one 
peculiar respect: the insurance rate on it. 
In November of 1898 there was a rate 
war in Pekin, shared if not originated by 
the local agents, on the small-boy “ lick- 
jackets ” method. Other risks were taken 
at absurd rates, and the courthouse was 
written for $17,000 for five years at a 
premium of $1.70. This is 34 cents an- 
nual premium on $17,000, which is pre- 
cisely 1-500th of one per cent., said to 
be probably thé lowest insurance rate 
ever quoted. This result was obtained 
“after a heated competition.” As 
neither 34 nor 170 cents make a sum 
large enough to get excited over, the 
triumphant agent must be supposed to 
say to his competitor, “ You dared to en- 
ter into a wrestle of folly with me, and 
where are you? Lo, J am the Biggest 
Fool! ” 

Insurance rating is a matter for the 
vendor ; it is not for the buyer to object 
that the price is too low. And yet it is 
a matter for the buyer also, and if he gets 
too good a bargain he overreaches him- 
self. The folly which makes such a 
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contract is equal on both sides, except 
that one party risks the loss of his prop- 
erty and the other risks official existence. 
For such dealing is in any view beneath 
respect. The rate would not be a proper 
one for insuring Lake Michigan against 
fire. If the risk is one'that ‘cannot pos- 
sibly burn, paying any rate for protection 
is absurd ; if fire is possible, such a figure 
as this is absurd. 

The Pekin rate war is said to have cost 
the agents $22,500 in commissions and 
the companies $125,000 in premiums, 
based on comparison with rates previous- 
ly obtained. This was in November of 
1898, and 1899 has already gone into his- 
tory as a record year of underwriting 
disaster. 

_ Underwriters are denounced as an 
Octopus. This creature has arms which 
reach out vigorously after things. with- 
out discrimination, and is not endowed 
with much head. 

Sd 


Life Insurance in: 18g9. 


ADVANCE proofs of the textual portion 
of Part II of the New York Reports are 
at hand, this part covering Life, Casual- 
ty, Title, Credit, and Mortgage guaranty, 
so that, as will be incidentally noted, the 
scope of insurance in practice gradually 
broadens. These sheets cover only sum- 
maries and give tabular totals only. As- 
sets, premium notes and loans, premiums 
uncollected, liabilities, surplus, income, 
disbursements and nearly all items on 
both sides of the account increase.. This 
was to be expected. The superintendent 
attempts no comments; he is too new in 
his place, and he properly contents him- 
self with attaching his name to a public 
record of events already past and itself 
substantially made up before his official 
day began, simply remarking that nothing 
of moment affecting the interests of com- 
panies appearing in the volume has oc- 
curred since he came in. As these sheets 
contain no material for comparisons, it 
is useless to occupy space in citing fig- 
ures; figures are always barren unless 
they have visible relations to something. 
The immense importance of Industrial 
operations may, however, be again point- 
ed out, for the comparison given with 
general or “ ordinary ” operations in life 
insurance shows this. All the companies 
doing business in this State have out- 
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standing (Industrial excluded) 2,700, 
550 policies, for $6,265,908,078; but a 
single Industrial has 4,855,756 policies, 
for $688,629,175, and the whole five have 
9,399,854 policies, for $1,231,570,057. 
The..aggregate amount involved is less 
in dollars in the Industrial line, but the 
aggregate number of persons. vastly 
greater ; greater, too, its sociological im- 
portance must be. This fact hardly be- 
gins to be appreciated as yet. The more 


_the insurance company and the savings 


bank can be arrayed against the saloon 
and its associates in vice, the more potent 
the practical antidote to those. 
, & 

A METROPOLITAN agent of a metropol- 
itan life company sends out a card of in- 
vitation thus: 


Dear Sir.—As I want business I will pay 75 
per cent. commission and do better on large 
amounts. Personal attention given, if you de- 


- sire, to hard-to-close and held up cases.’ Come 


and see me at an early date. 

With a sliding compensation which is to 
begin at 75 per cent., business under an 
arrangement which allows such work as 
this means that the company which is 
principal is ready to pay for the privilege 
of writing insurance for a year. Some- 
thing more than the first premium will 
be consumed, and since nobody who is 
hired in such a manner to allow himself 
to be insured will renew without first 
making himself a “ hard-to-close” case, 
the company will be the worse off by 
some instarices of loss payment without 
any premium at all. Would you like a 
policy on such a rotten basis as this? It 
seems attractive to the bargaining in- 
stinct, but do you really think your sober 
judgment would like it? And would you 
like to insure in a company which thinks 
this a good manner of business? We 
have not named the company, as that 
would seem like singling one company 
out; but any company which knowingly 
suffers such operations in its name 
should get out of the insurance field. 

wa 


....At the April meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, John 
H, Griffin was appointed to fill the, office 
of Secretary made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of William C. Frazee, who has been 
compelled by ill health to withdraw from 
active business. 
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SpringHumors 
of the Blood 


Come to a certain percentage of all the 
people. Probably 75 per cent. of these 
people are cured every year by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and we hope by this 
advertisement to got the other 25 per 
cent. to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
has made more people well, effected 
more. wonderful cures than any other 
medicine in the world. Its strength 
as a blood purifier is demonstrated by 
its marvelous cures of 
Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head Boils, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Malaria, Ete. 
All of which are prevalent at this season. 
You need Hood's Sarsaparilla now. 
It will do you wonderful good. 


, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia 


Is America’s Greatest, Blood Medicine. 





WEALTHY BABipe 7 
HE THOSE RAISED co 











CONDENSED MILK 
- -$8°BABIESA SORTS 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 












































ejozodont 


Every one needs a denti- 
frice. Which is the best? 
Your dentist will tell you 
there is none better than 


SOZODON T. Itisan- 


tiseptic, non-acid and delightfully 
fragrant. 25c. and 75c. At the 
stores or by mail direct. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
21s Washington Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


ozodonr 

























TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finést Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
Gotivered F : 


FREE in Greater New York. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


3z and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 








DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE) pace original, beauty by 
CLEANED AND RESTORED | 8t.), for one dollar. Daguer- 





‘ reotypes give more satisfac- 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
‘ake Laxative Bromo nine Tablets. All druggists refund 
tte meney if it fails to ae E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 
xX. 

















OVER 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - COPYRIGHTS 


Domestic and Foreign, Procured at Moderate Rates. 


Book on Patents sent free. Patents obtained through 
AR A. MICHEL, Regis Attorney, 


WILL BE FULLY ILLUSTRATED —FREE 


in the following TRADE JO 


BHlectricity, Weekly; American Stik Journal, Monthly; 
China, Glass and Poti Revvew, Month- 


‘ture 

tra and cove a e fiela, embracing mec 
Electricity, Engineering, Silk Industries. Housefurnishings 
and Miscellaneous Subjects. Sample copies sent free 
by addresei 


OSCAR A. MICHEL, 


302 Broadway, New York. 
BRANOH! 689 F GT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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__ THOMSONS | 
GLOVE- FITTING 
CORSETS 


‘** TURN THEM OVER”’ 


SEE 
S HOW THEYRE MADE. 
ALL SEAMS 


Require no “BREAKING IN.” The seams fit so 
accurately over the LINES of the body that do 


not realize you have the old corset the 
new. Ask to see our } ob Mee arm CORSET 
cexpped with coutil, andtriemmed with lace and bay 
ribbon. $1.00 a pair at all dealers’. Handsome illus- 
trated catalogue mailed free on application, 
GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & Co., 


345 Broadway, New York City. | 














PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 


onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


D ARLING ANIMAL BONE 


FERTILIZERS 


They meet all requirements of field 
and garden crops and 





L. B. DARLING 





Individual Communion 
Outfits. Ser4 for /ree catalogue 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
* Dzpt. N Rochester, N. Y. 


sont 0715 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 





A COMPLETE 


TO RENT .<~««<e = SumMER HOME, 
CROWN ISLAND, 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE ISLANDS OF 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., 

At Bolton, next to Green Island, and the great Saga- 

more Hotel. Commands the most exquisite views. 

Seven acres of woodland park. Twelve room cot- 

tage, furnished. Detached laundry. Ice house filled. 

Wood for open fires. Billiard, bath and boat houses. 

Row boats, Beautiful new steam yacht “ Crusader.” 

The location is isolated, but also near enough to 

Bolton to be convenient for supplies, telegraph, mail, 
physician, etc. Apply to 

CHARLES E, LYDECKER, 
120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


PARIS ~1900. 
GAZE’S ~~ EUROPE 
TOURS AWORLD’S FAIR 


PASSION PLAY. 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 


























Accommodation Sure. 





Say whether you wish to go with a party, all included, $225 to 
$800, or independently, with travel tickets. Write for printed 
matter, FREE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons, (Est. 1844.) 
































are the most 13 BROADWAY, - = + NEW YORK. 
PEM pevtaan, wt. | ECONOMICAL | | | Sestef se. Piueststh. "ASE Af 
SPRING. L9OO. SUMMER. 





E. O. THOMPSON, Jr., 


Finest Tailoring, 


245 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Second Floor. 


Announces the showing of New Spring Styles in Finest Woolens for Men’s Wear. 
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HAVE no connection whatever with 
first floor. 


Gunna 
* 


> 
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4 The entrance to my Custom Department on the SECOND FLOOR 
(one flight up).is the hall door of 245 Broadway. . 
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the Ready-Made Cloth Company on the , 
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PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


rsonally conducted 





Few vacancies in private, select les pe 
by Prof. CAMILLE HURWANGE 81 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 
ARIS 1900 *2.425,redetzcber 
fered to pail. une ct A Cher- 


bourg, Southampton and Bremen; also St’rs Ciry oF 


ms to pe. 
Apr. 28, June 27. hound the World Pas it. 12, Oct. 3, Nov. 3. 
Pre C. CLARK, 111 BROADWA >» NEW YORK. 


PARIS i pee = ong dmectnne TOURS. 
and parties e for Europe in 
ASSION Maly foodtted cours to al pars tickete. Sp onal 
P. inducements to e)ubs and societies. Illustrated 
PLAY. itineraries free. 


sea pt yi rFPLRoeYrwp, 


608-610 Tremont Bu adway, New York Cit; 
fot Chestnut Bt, Philadsiphis ore Marquette Building, Chicago. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


— escorted partie*, inclusive terms, choice of rates, 
cme rehensive itineraries. PARIS, OBERAMM U 
PA ION PLAY AND INTERN eee CONVENTIONS. 
80, July 7, 14, 17, 21, 28, 

August 11, 18, Septem mber 8. Other’ sailin Stull. i Five de- 


BURG, MOSCOW, waa by our spec 

RGONA »” in connection with best trans- 
atlantic steamers. Holy Land Cruise, February, 1901. 
EUROPEAN TOURIST COMPANY, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 











‘THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 


Treasury, War, Navy and State Departments. One 
square from St.’ John’s Church, 

American and European Plans, Absolutely Fire- 
proof. JOH" T. DEVINE. 





The Starvation Plan 


Of Treating Dyspepsia and Stomach Troubles 
is Useless and Unscientific. 


The almost certain failure of the starvation cure for dys- 
pepsia has been po ven time and , but even now a 
course of dieting rally the first thing 
~ a case of eS any ont age epee 

we gestion, as well as some physi- 
doar a a eeshee tee step to take in attempting to cure in- 
digestion is to esenal the diet, either by oa g certain 
foods and rejecting others or to.cut down the p= Sette of 
food eaten to Sanda: enough to keep soul and body together, 
in other words the starvation plan is by many supposed to 
be the first thee ial. 

All this is radically wrong. Itis foolish and unscientific to 
recommend dieting to a man already suffering from starva- 
tion, because indigestion itself starves every organ, nerve and 
fibre in the body. 

What people Tyith poor digestion most need is abundant 
nutrition, ey of good, wholesome, » properly, cooked food, 

assist the weak stom: Pach Wy it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which »tuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are =. and the reason why they cure the 
worst cases of h trouble 

Eat a sufficient amount of wholesome food and after each 
meal be es one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets to 
promptly digest it. 

In way the system is nourished and the overworked 
stomach rested, because the tablets will the. food 
whether the stomach works or not, one grain of the active 

itive in Stuart’s Dyspepsia. blets suf- 
3,000 grains of meat, eggs or other - 


Dr. Hariandson and Dr, Redwell recommend these tablets 
in all cases of defective and dias- 





excellent preparation and the daily 
use of them after meals will be of great benefit. not only as 
an immediate relief, but to permanently build up in- 
vigorate the digestive organs. 








i SUNSET ROUTE_. 


TO 


Via “Sunset Limited’ catifornia In Four Days. 


The ‘‘Sunset Limited ’’ runs from New Orleans to San Francisco. 


It passes 


through a mild and equable climate, thus avoiding the discomforts of storm and cold. 
The train is composed of a compartment car, containing seven private compart- 


ments, single or em suzte, with library, ladies’ parlor and ladies’ maid ; 


composite 


car, with lounging and smoking room, library, barber-shop, bath-room, and buffet ; 
double drawing-room sleeping cars, and dining car, on which meals are served a /a 


carte with attentive servants at command, 


Special Compartment and Drawing-Room Car 
FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
Makes Immediate Connections with Sunset Limited. 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping-Car Tri- Weekly to the Pacific Coast without change. 


For farther information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, low- 
est rates, sleeping-car reservations, baggage checked, etc., apply te any agent of the 


SOUTHERN 


SO, 2, LD. D 
Se a aS 


O°, 


o, 
oegoes 


o, 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. Gen’l Traffic Manager. 


2, 
% 


PACIFIC COMPANY, 


349 BROADWAY or 1 BATTERY PL. (Washington Bldg.); 
NEW YORK. 


L. H NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


° 
oY 


‘ 
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THE 
PICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE OF 
AMERICA. 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, 


With Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 











Trains Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 


D.I. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass'r Agt., New York 








THIS BUSINESS 
ADVERTISES 
ITSELF. 











One of the unique features of the New York 
Centrai’s ‘‘ Lake Shore Limited” is the fact that it 
advertises itself. 

The magnificence of the service and complete- 
ness of detail makes every patron an advertiser of 
its merits. 

It is estimated that every person who travels by . 
this train brings at least a dozen new patrons. 

‘The Lake Shore Limited ’’ leaves Grand: Cen- 
tral Station, New York, every afternoon at 5.30, 
and arrives Chicago via Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway the next afternoon at 4.30. 

Returning, leaves Chicago 5.30 P. M. each day, 
arrives New York 6,30 next afternoon. 





a oe ae ee 
The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


( 

( 

: 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, | 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. { 

g 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
AURAL AD PLP APP POPs 


SORE EYES De SAACTHOMPSOK) EYEWATER 
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We have sold our real estate first mort- 
gages for 21 years without loss to any in- 
vestor. 

We now offer carefully selected first 
mortgages from the rich blackwaxy belt of 
Texas and contiguous t erritory of Okla- 
homa. Principal and 


6%, INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV, CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


T he MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


1857 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about .- - 








1900 


CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
BTC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVES? 
IN THESE BONDS. 





SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


ewoeptional factlities for the te safe-keeping of securt=e 


ties. Bowes of all siz 
an. aa and airy rooms for or use eon te ianiadiin of 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 





WasSTURImN 


MORTGAGES 
a eee 


45 Milk 8t., Besten, Mass: 





8,000,000: 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits | 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- : 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine.’ 











1 Ww 
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$12,000,000. 
The New York and Harlem Railroad Company 


3% per cent. 
DATED MAY ist, 1900, 


Gold Bonds 


DUE MAY ist, 2000. 


Interest Payable May and November. 


Bonds issued in coupon or registered certificates. 
Deliverable May rst, when the present mortgage (now bearing 7 per cent.) will be paid and 
cancelled, this issue then becoming the First and only Mortgage on the property. 


Having sold $9,000,000 of the above bonds, we offer for sale the remaining 


$S3;000 OOO. 


Price 115.82 and interest, yielding 34% upon the investment. 


LEGAL INVESTMENT FOR SAVINGS 


INSTITUTIONS. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


29 Nassau Street, New York. 


19 Congress Street, Boston. 





Produce Exchange 
Trust Company. 


STANDARD OIL BUILDING, 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Capital, - - - - - $2,500, 000 
Surplus - - - - - $2,500,000 


Solicits the accounts of Merchants, Corporations, 
Estates and Banks, 


PAYS INTEREST ON BALANCES, 

It is designated by the Banking Department as a legal 
depositary for Savings Banks, State Banks, and Bankers; 
and is a depositary for funds of the City and State of 
New York. 

Lends money on approved collateral ; acts as Trustee, 
Registrar, and Transfer Agent, and accepts all Toy 
Company business. 


EDWIN GOULD, President. 

GEN. SAMUEL THOMAS, 1st Vice-President. 
GEO. WILLIAM BALLOU, and Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, 3rd Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HILTON, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 








Transact a general 


banking business. 
e mon Receive deposits 
9 geniect to raft, 
rest collected —_= 
remitted. Act 
@/Fiscal Agent tor 


and negotiate and 
BANKERS, issue. loans of rail- 
reads, street rail- 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. ways, A 
nies, etc. cur’ 
Members bought and sold on 
commission 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 
Figh-Geade. invootmient Securities. 
Lists of current offer nt on NDENTS, 


PHILADELPHIA ar RRESPON 
GRAHAM, KERR & C 





Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Parchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 


Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 


31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


Per cent. loans secured by mortanges on well im- 
f proved farma worth three times the I oan. In last six 


BANKERS. 





ears have placed 000.00 without a default 
fh ee or Rica Belereiees all 


Bankers, 
Capi J and Business Men on fer whom I am 


udges 
1 Write for further particulars. Send for 
camption  fiwwh About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, Gursris, OKLASOMA. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


New York ond Bost 
ew Ork a: oston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits reo received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
All securities er at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Bal re Stock Exchanges bought and sold or commission 
High aalecm Muptotpal and Railroad Bonds on hand for P immediate 


NASSAU pa ‘PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


DIVIDENDS 


- THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 

A dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, April 16, 1900, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, March 31, 1900 

The transfer books will be closed from April2to April 
14, 1900, both days included. 


WILLIAM R DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 21, i900. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


9-15 Murray 8t., New York, April 5th, 1900. 


The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the 
Common or General Stock of this Company from the net earnings 
of the Company to Stockholders of record at 12 noon, April 14th, 
1900, payable April 30th, 190v. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 noon. April 14th, 1900, and 
reopen at 10 A. M., May 16th, 1900. 

CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 














UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
9-15 Murray St., New York, April 5th, 1900. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the 
Preferred Stock of this Company as the third quarterly dividend 
from the. net earnings for the fiscal year ending March 81st, 1900, 
to Stockhoiders of record at {2 noon, April 14th, 1900, payable 
April 30th, 1900. 
The Transfer Books will close at 12 noon, April 14th, 1900, and 
reopen at 10 A. M. May 16th, 1900. 
CHAS R. FLINT, Treasurer. 
NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
44 and 46 Wall erent, New York City. 
The Board of Trustees of this C Pet CEN have this day declared a 
juarter! W dividend of FIVE 6 Re upon. Tne Capital 
Stock o the Com ny, eavahie Se the stockholders of 
y, acon’ os on Apri os, 1900. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 





record at the cl 
April 4, 1909. 


INSURANCE 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. President. 

Y M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900................. $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES. ..........c0c0seeeceeeeseteree 21,835,114.54 
SBURPLUS.....0..ccccecceeseeeesceseeeeeeeses 1,984, 822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 





GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
HENRY B. STOKES, President 


<--o-2> 





THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 
EXTENDED INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 


LOANS AT 5% 


AGENTS 





WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 














eo ms ae ee “be 


(een ow 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
: OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1900. 


ASSETG............ccccccccsecccescescceveoses $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES. ......ccccseceseccccsecceseve 14,518,776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in eve licy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. re - 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Post Office Square, . . Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES ...... 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 


bore forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 
Cass distributions paid upon all policies 
Every policy has endo) hereon:the casb surrender and Role 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
sagnusesss Statute. 
hlets, rates Fmd ‘valaas for any age sent on application 


tot the the Vompany’s Off "s Off 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








jJ. M. ALLEN, a 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B, er > - - ‘Second Vice-President 
. B. PIERCE se Secretary 

B. BRAINERD - - - = Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 





A Good Investment. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY Of New York will send to any address 
its forms of policies of life insurance which 
will furnish a man one of the most desirable 
investments he can possibly make. Securing 
a policy of life insurance shows sagacity, fore- 


THE RENT STOPS WHEN 
THE BUILDING. BURNS. 


You lose your income till the de-. 
stroyed property can be rebuilt and 
put in shape for rental. ; 
Ordinary insurance only covers 
the actual damage by fire. It does 
not make good the rent you lose 
during rebuilding. If you insure in 
The ConTINeNTAL, a small addi- 
tional premium effects rent insur- 
ance, and secures a continuous 
rental income. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO., 


46 Cedar Street, - - = New York. 
Rialto Building, - - - Chicago, Ills. 


‘*Insure in an American Company.’’ 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 





| such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - += NEW YORK. 


THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, . - Massachusetts. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in coal, oF aid-up insurance 
pentees the MASSACHUSETT NeF RFE it. 
Et in accordance with which policies of the 
hag oy are issued, the solid eg a condition of the com- 
its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
te its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, make the 
DERKSHIRE amost desirable company for the policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates address: 








Sight and prudence, 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, cor. 
' Murray Street, New York. Ay ; 
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The Average Young Man. 


It must be admitted with regret that here in America 
the average young man is not addicted to small savings. 
He is too seldom a patron of savings banks, He is in- 
clined to postpone his deposits until his salary or income 
will al'ow him to spare for investment a considerable sum, 
‘say a thousand or so.’’ His daily wants, however, 
usualiy increase with his income, and that postponed in- 
vestment either is never made, or if made at all, is too 
often lost in its infancy by an attempt to ‘‘ strike it rich.”’ 
Wise is that young man who realizes early in life that to 
acquire the babit of thrift is to place himself on the road 
to wealth. Such an one looking about him for all that 
may helpto this end, seeking for that which will prove 
. more lucrative even than a savings bank deposit while 
remaining full assure, finds the object sought in life 
insurance. 

There is hardly one young business man in a hundred 
who could not easily pay the yearly premium on a life 
policy for at least one thousand dollars, All that is 
needed is prudent watchfulness against the temptations 
of small, wasteful habits. Once that he has gained this 
stand, such moneys as are invested are well invested. More 
than this, if he is one of those to whom some other may 
rightfully look for protection he will realize with each 
such payment that he is in this way the better fulfilling 
the obligation. 

The man with others dependent upon him, and with no 

estate, should, above all things, at once avail himself of 
this opportunity to create an estate and provide an in- 
come. A large majority of young men who marry do so 
before they have acquired an amount of property which 
would, in the event of their early death provide the 
means of support fora surviving widow or parent. It 
would require years to save enough from the daily in- 
come to protect them adequately, but with the first pre- 
mium paid on a good insurance policy in a sound ccmpany 
an estate is created which cannot be lost or alienated so 
long as the subsequent premiums are met and the con- 
tract carried out in good faith. Thus is created an estate 
which is at once available without any slow and expen- 
sive process of legal administration ; an estate which can 
be subject to no risk of attachment for debt, inasmuch 
as the proceeds of an insurance policy are the property 
of the beneficiary, if she be the wife of the insured, and 
are absolutely exempt from all claims whatsoever. Wills 
may be contested by dissatisfied heirs or pretended 
claimants, but the life policy in favor of wife or children 
admits no debate as to its ownersbip. 

For such causes as these the American young man 
should early in life insure his life. A policy in the 
MUTUAL LIFE ot New York means encouragement to 
th ift, it involves the truest aid in saving money, it se- 
cures a profitable investment, and it provides certain 
protection to those who are to look upto the American 

young man in life, and bless his memory in death, 





“ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yors, January 23d, 1900. 
‘ne Trustees, in conformity with the Charter o f the 
Company. submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the Sist of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist January, 





1899, to 81st December, 1899 $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not — ‘oft “ist 

TaNUAry, 1800 .......cecscececereeseecees 967,555-24 
Totel Marine Premiums. seccccereseees, 949133,975-63 

miums marked off from ist signs sasid : 

1899, to 81st December, 1899......... sesee $3,305,179-38 
Looms pele during the same 

period (less malvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,206 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks $5.483,944-00 


Loans Secured by Stocks and special 
a in Banks and Trust Company. 2,395,500.00 
Estate eed Claims due the Com;any, 
estimated at.. =... eee weeee 1,12§,000.00 
Premium Notes cae Bills. Receivable 1,005,756-77 
Cash in the bpgnt of Euro Hees. payed to 
poy josses under — payable bs «eines 
‘or countries... ice 147. ‘ 
Cash in Bank. die Ge Visasihe. Dadeameonannaeha’ 280.439.29 





Amount.....cccccccoveees $10,424,130 61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, or their | ol 
resentativer, on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of Fe 


next. 

The outstan: certificates of'the issue of 1894 will gtd re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, bs he their rie then 
resentatives, on and after Tu y, the 
next, from — date all interest scttew oh yp Reb The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


A dividend of forty per cent. isdeclared on the net earned 
Ber, is of the Compan Bos payee? 3 a ending 3ist Decem- 
1899, for which issued on and after 

















Tuesday, the first of May mat 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 
GUSTAV AMSINCK ANSON RD 
VERNON H. BROWN C ) A. HAND, 
DRON P, BROWN JOHN D.HEWLETT 

MB. BOULTON. . LEVERICH, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE COPPELL, W. H. H. MOORE, 
JOSEPH H. CHA! 4 C H. MARSHALL 
JAMES G. DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEV P. MORTON 
J. H. D RED PARSONS 
EVERETT FRAZAE GEORGE. -QuINTARD 
EWALD FLEITMANN, JOHN L. R, 

EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, A. A. BA 

HORACE @RaY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

P. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS BLDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS ore ei ve thentshed ‘by us at 
the rate of 35 cente each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York, 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. IicCALL, - 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18, 1900. 





ASSETS. 


United States, ata, 08 County and other —> 


cost value bag oo ue, Dec, 81, 1899.. $144,528, 785 
aoe we $138 As ia Cc, 81, 1899.. $ at 


nds and ertgages (7 oe RG 
Real Estate 2 leces, inltding Boni buildings)... 17,082,000 
Loans to polic policies as security 


18,000,000) ....0..scccssccsececevee 11,557,714 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest... 10,050,049 
8 f Banks $8,556,232, 


oeeeee eseccesese 


» i 
Bonds (market value, $4,177,523). 


Loans en Stoc! rit 8,278,450 
Sverre charg and Semi-Annual lums not yet due, re- 
serve C rged in geen nite 2,254,290 
Premiums in transit, rese iin Liabilities. 4,206,428 
Premium soeee on alictos | in force (Legal Reserve to 
secure sai $3,400,000 ORE Fn ccersccserccceerece 1,850,404 
Interest and Rents dae and ACCTUCG.....:cscccccsecsseeee 1,889,116 


—- ASSETS. ......00000 coceeeseee 836,450,348 


LIABILITIES. 
Ppbattonenty Dee SU SB err erre $192,004,281 
All other Lisbiiities; Policy Claims, Annuities, 
— ents, etc, awaiting presentment for ae 2,900,588 


by the Com: mpany: ae 8,507,699 
Accumulated lus rota, woh ‘voluntarily reserved 

and set aside my the Com provide Divi 

— 2 payable = wPoliey-holders Daring 1900, 


Frege. hala Payable to a ES in 1900): 
are of Accumulation As a the 
which mature 


. $2 07,85 


1 eres 
SECOND—(Pa’ bist 10 Polie -holders, subse- 
sequent to 1000 a he poricds a ature): 
‘0 holders of 2 Yeu Pert os cies... Bea ett 
To holders of 15-Year Period 8 a) 
To holders of 10-Year Period Pc ~ ng 
pee olders “My 5-Year Dividend Policies... 






























































TOTAL LIABILITIES.. $236,460, 348 





CASH INCOME, 1899. 





New Premiums (Annuities $1,517,928) .'........ $10,856,887 
Renewal hy davess BOSE AID oss cy 615 
TOTAL PREMIUMG........csccclesccecceess $42,188,502 
a $6,121 508 
ODER .occcscccescec cccccccese covepecccecoes 
MEOUIINOI 6's co'c5 ocdes abe ooicehon. ohies cuues 1,862,836 
Loans to Policy-hoiders,, secured by re- 
BETVES ON POLIClES..........ceececceeeesee 196,406 
Ow ther securities...... peevcsescassccencksens « Samtee 
Rents received....... evcccccccceseccocescocceccce  SO0,RO5 
Dividends on Stocks. ecccccccccoccce cccccccccccs  thhyS86 





TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS, &c...... 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 


EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities............ $16,022,766 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values ............+. 6,184,209 


Commissions and all other pormesse to agents ($4,628,- 
069) on New Bi ry wad, £202,309,080; Medi 1 Nae 
aminers’ Fees and Inspection ot Risks ($527,799 


Home and Branch Office Ex toe Taxes, reel 
es poorer. e t°O1d ‘Business anne, Com 
cellaneeus hoeaiteres. eGedonchas ’ 


Balance—Excess ot Income over Bapenii- 
tures tor the year........ woe nde’ on) shhaane 


5,155,868 


5,882,527 
19,625,898 


eee eeceereceeesees 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 





NUMBER OF POLICIES, AMOUNT. 
In Force December 81, 1898.... 878,984 $944 ,021,120 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1899.. 99,957 202,309,080 
Old Insurances revived -_" in- 

Creased, 1899......e0..000¢  * 1,116 2,878,077 
TOTAL PALD-FOR} 474,407 $1,149,203,277 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 

By Death, Maturity, Sur- 
render, Expiry, &....... 36,681 87,381,292 
Paid-tor Business in 
Ferce December 
31, 1899.......0.000-4397,776 $1,061,871,985 
AAS A RE 
Gain in 1899....0sccceesccceceves 63,842 $117,850,865 








COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


1 le 
Dec. Sist, pt ate Sg 1899. Gain in 8 years. 

Assets......§126.947,290 $236. 490. 348 $110,603,068 
Income..... 864 5194 62,371 '263 20,517,069 
Dividen ty) 
Year to Poli ; 
Holders...... 1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 
Total Pay- 
wont Feat 
to Polic : 
aelieen 12,671,491 22,206,977 9,636,486 
Number o 

‘oli in 
Force......-. 182,803 437,776 264,973 
Insurance 
in Force, 


premiums 
paid......8676,689,649 $1,061,871,986 $486,182,336 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 
ALBANY, Jan 4th, 1900. 
I Louw. A PAN, » Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New toe do UruaL Lt corte, that the NEW YORK LIFE IN- 


SURANCE ANY, of the ae City ef New York 
Capital Stock, is daly sucporised the 
I FURTHER Y 
York, I bays caused thepolicy obl: 
Combined Experience pavles ten 9 
‘HER CERTIFY 
poral 14 Liabilities. 000 8 
bites per rBtate La ae vs, 919 
pe eee 


tions of the said Company, outs! 


~ ooo $2: 


The 
wiiets in Accum in subsets aa ent years, $2 


her funds for all other contingen 
TNESS WH 
the day and year first ore 


business of kik * tapevenne in this Ste 
o e rance in 
RTIFY that, in accordance with the Lebtfpananed of Section Eigney: four of the Insurance Law of the State of New 


seality. 0¢ fs at four B woth — nterest, and I certify 
236,450,348. 
The Ne ‘Not Poll Policy 8 Reserve, as calculated by this pes $192,024,281, making the Total Lia - 


7 Reserve inde geluen Leo A bye nde by ac Me ye 


URANCE COMPANY having no 


ae on the 3ist day of becry ve 1899, to be valued as per the 
on the same to be $ 92,024,281. , ” 





apenyi $3,507,69: 


ide by the 2 provide dividends payable to policy- 


fo erilea I have! cies, 88, GiaF ion ey my name and caused my omotal seal to be affixed at the City of Albany 


-LOOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent ot Insurance. 
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O’NEI 


THE THREE GREATEST BICYCLE -BARGAINS IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


$15.75, $19.75 and $24.75 


‘THEY came from three of the most reliable Bicycle concerns in this country and are without doubt the best values 
on the market to-day. ‘Chey are handsomely finished, light running, strictly up to-date and, above all, 


THEY ARE SAFE WHEELS TO RIDE. | 


We guarantee each one of them for the calendar year of 1900, A few particulars : 


THE “HAMPDEN BICYCLE” AT $15.75. These Wheels will be sold by other concerns this season 
under their original names at $40.00, and are fully guaranteed. The fittings, Cones, Cups, etc., are made 
from Thompson's Selected Steel, carefully tempered, Full Flush Joint Frame. Rat Trap or Rubber Pedals, 
Automatic Padded Saddle, First- class aaah Handlebars and guaranteed Tires—2 colors to choose from, 
Black and Maroon, 


Men’s Wheels—20, 22, and 24 Inch Frames. 
Women’s Wheels—20 and 22 Inch Frames. 


THE O’NEILL $19.75 BICYCLES embrace all the new mechanical ideas for this season and are fully guaran- 
teed for the entire year. They are made by one of the best concerns in this country, and under their own 
name sell for $50.00 each. The fittings are strictly first class and they have. guaranteed tires; Full Nickel 
Fork with square Double Crown, Finish, Black and Maroon. 


THE O’NEILL $24.75 BICYCLES are the equal of any bicycle ever made. They are highly finished, have 


fine bearings and the frame is made of Shelby’s Seamless Tubing, having full flush joints, “Internal Fasteners, 
Baldwin Detachable Chains and Full Nickel Fork with Triple Crown. 


Men’s Wheels—in 20, 22 and 24 Inch Frames. 
Women’s Wheels—in 21) and 23 Inch Frames. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE. PROMPT ATTENTION. 


sas Owing to the low prices quoted we will sell ‘these Wheels for cash only (none 
C.O.D) and all express charges must be paid by customers. 





— 








H O’NEILL & CO., SIXTH AVE., 20TH TO 21st ST, 


AM ERICA N FIR N ATIONAL, oz HARTFORD, 


Company, CONNECTICUT, 


PHILADELPHIA. STATEMENT JANUARY er 1900. 
Ninetieth eee 
Annual Statement. 


CRP GION 5.6 sone cnnnipsincvciccvassusoccatonbssecesse see $500,000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims. - 1,787,506.62 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............ce00« 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1900......cceccessceees 

















eseces 


888,994.56 
.$2,626,441.18 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
THOMAS H. ‘MONTGOMERY, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 

















